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The Life of Dr. Tuomas Suertock, 
Lord Bishop of London. 


Tuomas Snertock, who was suc- 
cessively Bishop of Bangor, Salisbury, 
and London, was a very learned and 
elegant writer; he was a younger son 
of the famous Dr. William Sherlock, 
and was born in London in the year 
1678. From the first dawnings of 
reason, he showed an eager thirst for 
knowledge, and he imbibed the first 
rudiments of it at Eton school. Here 
he applied himself to grammatical 
learning, under an able master, and 
laid the foundation of that classical 
elegance and correctness which do so 
much honour to his compositions. 
From Eton he was removed to Cam 
bridge, and admitted of Catharine- 
Hall about 1693, under the tuition of 
Dr. Long, (afterwards Bishop of Nor- 
wich,) where taking his degrees in 
arts at the usual periods, he was in the 
interim elected into a fellowship of his 
college, and soon after he had attained 
to the canonical age, entered into 

riest’s orders. He was appointed 
Master of the Temple, November 28, 
1704, in the fourth of Queen Anne, 
upon the resignation of his father. 
Such a station at such an age, to a man 
of ordinary parts, would rather have 
brought contempt with it than respect ; 
and indeed great prejudices arose 
against him onthe score of his youth, 
on his first designation tv this office, 
but a short trial of his abilities entirely 
removed them: his parts and judg- 
ment were ripe, and his knowledge 
was far beyond his years: he was duly 
sensible of the importance of his sta- 
tion, and was the more diligent in im- 
proving the great talents that nature 

ad given him, that he might not be 
wanting in any accomplishment that 
was necessary to fill it with dignity. 
Vou. IV. 


His ambition was equil to his parts, 
and he would have thouzht it an in- 
dignity to have been the second in any 
character in which he chose to appear. 
Young, therefore, as he was, when he 
first appeared in the character of a 
public preacher, he soon surpassed the 
most eminent preachers of those times, 
in solidity of ‘matter, in strength of 
reasoning, and true pulpit eloquence. 
In the mean time he entered into a 
marriage, in 1707, with Mrs. Judith 
Fountaine, descended from a good 
family in Yorkshire, in whom he was 
very happy all his life. He had a lit- 
tle before commenced D. D, and upon 
the resignation -fSir William Dawes, 
promoted to the arci bishopric of York, 
Dr. Sherlock succeeded him in ‘the 
mastership of Catharine Hall in 1714, 
Having obtained the deanry of Chi- 
chester in 1716, and not long after it, 
he made his first appearance in print, 
being at the head of the controversy 
against Dr. Hoadly, then Bishop of 
Bangor, during which he published a 
great number of pieces, one of the prin- 
cipal whereof was entitled, A Vindica- 
tion of the Corporation ant Test Acts, 
in answer to the Bishop of Baungor’s 
Reasons for the Repeal of them; to 
which is added a second part, «oncern- 
ing the religion of oaths, 1718. 8vo, 
The Bishop of Bangor answered it in 
1719, to which our Dean replied the 
same year in a small pamphlet, where- 
in he sets forth The true meaning and 
intention of the Corporation and Test 
Acts asserted. About three years after 
this, came out Mr, Collins’s discourse 
of the grounds and reasons of the 
Christian religion, wherein he endea- 
vours to fix the evidence of it chiefly, 
if not solely, up-n the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, and then explains 
those prophecies in such a manner, as 
that they may seem to have no bettera 
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2 Life of Bishop Sherlock. 


foundation than the divinations among 
the Heathens, “ Who learned (says he) 
that art in schools, or under discipline, 
as the Jews did prophecy in schools 
and colleges of the prophets.” This 
work occasioned a great number of 
pieces to be written upon the subject 
of prophecy ; and though our Dean 
did not enter directly into the contro- 


versy, yet he took an opportunity of ° 


communicating his sentiments in Six 
Discourses, delivered at the Temple 
Church, in Apriland May, 1724, which 
he printed the f:llowing year under 
this title, The Use and Intent of Pro- 
phecy, in the several ages of the world, 
1726, 8vo. where we have a regular 
series of prophecies deduced through 
their several ages from the beginning, 
and presented to us in a connected 
view, together with the various degrees 
of light distinctly marked which were 
successively communicated in such a 
manner, as to answer the great ends 
of religion, and the designs of Provi- 
dence, till the great events to which 
they pointed should receive their ac- 
complishment. In 1728 the Dean was 
promoted to the Bishopric of Bangor, 
in which he succeeded Dr. Hoadly, as 
he did also in that of Salisbury, in 
1738; and in both these stations he 
made such a distinguished figure, that, 
upon the death of —t Potter, 
in 1747, he was offered the following 
year to be set at the head of the church, 
in the Achbishopric of Canterbury, 
which, however, he thought best to 
decline, on account of the ill state of 
his health at that juncture; but reco- 
vering the next year, 1749, he accepted 
a translation to the See of London, 
void by the demise of Dr. Gibson. 
Upon this promotion he had some dif- 
ference with Dr. Herring, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, about his Grace’s right 
to an option, which, however, was at 
length compromised. Notwithstand- 
ing his advancement to all these digni- 
ties, he still continued to;hold the mas- 
tership of the Temple; he was so 
much beloved and esteemed by both 
those honourable societies, as render- 
ed the post very agreeable to him, and 
he was greatly urged by the members 
not to leavethem. He therefore con- 
tinued there till midsummer, 1753, and 
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after his resignation, addressed a kind 
letter of acknowledgment for their ex- 
traordinary favours shown to him dur- 
ing the course of his relation tothem, 
the duties of which his infirmities had 
rendered him unable to perform. His 
infirmities, in truth, began to affect 
him very much, and though for three 
or four years he applied himself to 
business, and made one general visita- 
tion of his diocess in person, yet he 
was then visited with a very terrible 
illness, which deprived him first almost 
of the use of his limbs, and of his 
speech, insomuch that he could not be 
understood but by those who were 
constantly about him: yet still the 
powers of his understanding continu- 
ed in their full vigour, and under this 
weak state of body, inwhich he lay 
many years, he revised, corrected, and 
published a volume of his sermons in 
1753, which were followed by three 
volumes more in 1755,* 8vo. which, 


* Original characters are rarely to be 
found in any class or profession of men; 
original writers of any order are but few, 
and fewest of all perhaps amongsi the wri- 
ters of sermons. It is natural fora young 
preacher to take some writer of name and 
character as his model for composition, or 
he falls insensibly into an imitation of those 
writers who happen to suit best with his 
taste and judgment; he borrows their mat- 
ter, copies their method and manner, and 
works their spirit, sentiments, and lan- 
guage into his own compositions; and, in 
general, he that reads the best writers, and 
takes them for his patern in writing, pur- 
sues the most promising method of becom- 
ing a good writer himself. But a true 
genius always stands on his own ground; 
his air, dress, and figure, are all his own, 
and he disdains to appear in borrowed 
colours. He reads the books of others to 
stock his mind with, to exercise his rea- 
son, and to inform his judgment; but 
when he sits down to write, it is on rules 
and models that are the result of his own 
reflection, with materials suggested by his 
own imagination, and thrown into such or- 
der and method as are dictated by the na- 
tural train of his own ideas. 

If you compare the discourses of the 
most eminent divines on the same subject, 
you will find a similarity of matter and 
method, or both. If you make the same 
experiment on the discourses of this great 
man, the case will be far otherwise; you 
will see new topics struck out on the 
general argument, new models to support 
the same general conclusion, and some- 
thing new, perhaps, in the arrangement of 
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besides the excellence they have in 
common with the best productions in 
that way, are particularly to be ad- 
mired for their ingenuity and ele- 
gance. He died July, 1761, in the 
eighty-feurth year of his age, having 
for some years ceased to enjoy him- 
self with comfort, or to interfere at all 
with the affairs of the world. He was 
interred in the church-yard at Futham, 
in a vault made for the purpose, with 
2 monument and inscription to his 
memory.* Besides what has been 
already mentioned in respect of his 





the matter, as well as in the application of 
it. There is, in short, something in every 
discourse that is peculiarly his own; it 
strikes you at once in the lightof an origi- 
nal, and you recognize at first sight the 
genius and character ofa great master. 

Perspicuity is a distinguishing character 
of these as well as of all his other compo- 
sitions; a character that is essential to 
good writing; the natural consequence of 
a clearness and distinctness of conception, 
and a certain proof of it. Of ail the wri- 
ters I ever read, and of all the menI ever 
conversed with, (for his conversation was 
in every respect similar to his more studi- 
ed productions,) he had a singular felicity 
in the disposition or arrangement of his 
matter, and never failed of placing it in 
the light that was most apt to strike the 
imagination and convince the judgment. 
This bappy art of methodising his argu- 
ment, this /ucidus ordo, as Horace calls it, 
is that which makes every subject he under- 
takes so easy to the reader’s memory; the 
ideas follow one another in a natural and 
regular train, and the connexion is so 
clear and obvious, that if you once get in- 
to his plan of thought, your memory car- 
ries you through without difficulty or 
trouble. 


* This inscription was drawn up by 
Dr. Nicholls, and runs thus: 

In this vault is deposited the body of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Dr. THomas 
Surrtock, late Bishop of this Diocess, for- 
merly Master of the Temple, Vean of 
Chichester, and Bishop of Bangor and Sa- 
lisbury: whose beneficent and worthy con- 
duct, in the several high stations which he 
filled, entitled him to the gratitude. of 
multitudes, and the veneration of all. His 
superior genius, his extensive and well- 
applied learning, his admirable faculty, 
and unequalled power of reasoning, as ex- 
erted in the explanation of Scripture, in 
exhortations to that piety and virtue of 
which he was himself a great example, 
and in defence especially of revealed reli- 
gion, need no encomium here; they do 
honour to the age wherein he lived, and 
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character, the same author has given 
a farther account of it. | 

Whilst he was attending his charge 
at the Temple, and supporting it with 
a dignity and ability that were far be- 
yond his vears, he was taking the 
proper measures for appearing with 
like advantage in characters of another 
kind. He was, by his situation, con- 
nected with the gentlemen of the long 
robe, and had, by that means, oppor- 
tunities of contracting intimacies with 
the most eminent of that professions 
By these connexions he was led in- 
sensibly into the study of the English 
law, both civil and ecclesiastical ; and 
though the technical and mechanical 
part of law was not so much: worthy 
his attention, yet he was as well ac- 
quainted with the history of the law of 
England, with the origin and founda- 
tion of it, and with its general rules 
and principles; in short, as much a 
master of both branches of jurispru- 
dence, as ascience, as the most learned 
of either profession. All science is 
founded in general maxims or propo- 
sitions, from whence particular rules 
may be deduced, or truth, in particu- 
lar cases, may be sought and deter- 
mined: a man may carry, in his me- 
mory, an accurate register of philo- 
sophical experiments, or natural phe- 
nomena, without being a philosopher, 
and he may be master of a voluminous 
common-place of adjudged cases, with- 
out being alawyer. It is a knowledge 
of the principle or cause that pro- 
duces the effect in any experiment or 
phznomenon, that constitutes the phi- 
losupher ; and, for the same reason, it 
is i knbwledge of the general maxim 
or principle on which the judgment, in 
particular cases, is founded, that pro- 
perly makes the lawyer. It is in this 
sense that the great prelate we are 
speaking of was master of English ju- 





will be known to posterity without the 
help of this perishable monument of stone. 


Underneath, on another tablet, is, 


He died on the 18th day of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1761, and the 84th of his 
age. The powers of his mind continuing 
unimpaired throughout a tedious course of 
bodily infirmities, which he sustained to 
the last with a most cheerful and edifying 
resignation to the will of God. 
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risprudence ; for though his know- 
ledge of particular decrees and ad: 
jndged cases could not be supposed as 
extensive as that of the learned gen- 
tlemen of that profession, yet he was 
possessed of those general maxims of 
law and equity by which such cases 
aie governed, and he was very happy 
in the application of them to any new 
case that came b- fore him. 

It &-metimes happens that shining 
abilities serve rather to retard than 
accelerate a man’s advancement in 
the read of promotion, and something 
of this kind happened in the case of 
Dr. Sherlock. The envy and jealousy 
of some who were concerned in di- 
regting the counsels of the govern- 
ment, withheld him, fer many years, 
from those honours in his profession 
for which his great talents had de- 
signed him. He was past the middle 
of life when he was promoted to the 
highest order of the church, and, in 
consequence of that, to a seat in the 
upper house of parliament; and the 
knowledge he had acquired « f the laws 
and constitution of England, enabled 
him to appear with greater weight 
and dignity, both as a governor of 
the church, and a lord of parliament. 
When he assisted at the deiiberatians 
of that great assembly, on the arduous 
business of the nation, he was not con- 
tent to bear a silent testim ny, but 


often times took upon him an active ~ 


part. The art of public and extempo- 
raneous speaking is usually acquired 
by use and practice, and his profession 
and manner of life bad afforded him 
no opportunity of exercising his talents 
in this way ; yet when a fit occasion 
offered, he entered freely into a share 
of public business, and debated on 
such points as became his station, 
with those who had the greatest expe- 
rience, and the best abilities in public 
speaking. His first attempts in this 
way were the performances of a mas- 
ter; he delivered himself before the 
most august assembly in the nation, 
with the same ease, elegance, and 
force, as if oratory had been the study 
and practice of his life, or as if it had 
been a gift of nature, and not an art to 
be attained by time and exercise. But 
he was sensible of the reserve that be- 
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came his order and profession in that 
piace, and seldom rose up to declare 
his opinion, except on points in which 
the ecclesiastical or civil constitution 
was essentially concerned, or by which 
the authority of the crown, or the li- 
berties of the subject were materially 
atlected ; and in what cause soever he 
appeared, he laid down a rule to him- 
sell, from which he never departed, 
and that is, not to introduce foreign 
matter, to waste the time and confound 
the judguent of his audience, but to 
adhere closely to the print in questicn, 
and confine himself to such topics only 
us tended directly to illustrate and 
confirm it. Were every senator 
bound to oberve the same rule, the 
public, L apprehend, would be no 
losers by it; it would at least shorten 
the tume, and lessen the burden of 
parliamentary attendance, and afford 
no small relief to those who are ap- 
poluted to conduct the business of 
government, 

lt he was ever prevailed onto en- 
gage m party subjects, or to co-ope- 
rate with ministers in suppert of some 
contested measure of government, it 
was never without the fullest convic- 
tion of the rectitude of the cause; 
and on these, as on other occasions, 
when he entered the list in good earn- 
est, he spoke with that solidity of ar- 
gumeut and masterly eloquence, that 
it was no easy task tor those who were 
most practised in public debates, to 
muke a specious resistance. 

But though he did not decline en- 
gaging in any point of public and na- 
tional concern, yet his attention was 
more especially turned to such as re- 
lated to the church and clergy. It 
is not many years since an attempt was 
made in parliament to introduce a law, 
by which the rights of the parochial 
clergy would have been fundamental- 
ly atlected ; an attempt the more for- 
midable, because it was encouraged 
and supported by persons of distin- 
guished rank in his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. ‘This attempt was defeated, 
and the ancient riglits of the clergy 
secured, by the spirited opposition 
which was raised against it chiefly by 
his influence and authority, both with- 
in doors and without. In cases of 
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ecclesiastical law, which have been 
brousht before the upper house of par- 
lament, as a court of jusuce, he has 
s metimes had the honour o1 leading 
the judzment of that august assembly 
IN Opposition to some of the greatest 
lights of the law, who had, at first, de- 
clared themselves of a diflereut opi- 
nien; particularly in the case of an ap- 
peal to the house of iords, upon an ec- 
clesiastical case from Lreiand. His 
learning, says one, who had the best 
Opportunity of knowing him well, was 
very extensive ; God had given fim a 
greatand understaading mind, a quick 
apprehension, and a solid Judgment. 
‘These advantages of nature he im- 
proved by industry and application, 
and in the early part of his lite he had 
read and digested well the ancient au- 
thors, both in Greek and Latin, the 
philosophers, poets, and orators, trom 
whence he acquired that correct and 
elegant styie which appears in alt his 
coipositions. lis kuuwledge in di- 
vinity was obtained trom the study of 
the most rational writers of the church, 
both ancient and medern, and he was 
particularly fond of comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, and especially of 
illustrating the episties and writings of 
the Apostles, which he theught wanted 
to be more studied, and ot which we 
have specimens in his discourses. The 
same writer proceeds to mention his 
constant and exemplary piety, his 
warm and fervent zeal in preaching 
‘the duties, and maintaining the doc- 
trines «f Christianity, and his large 
and diffusive munificence and charity. 
The instances of his public charity 
(says he) are great, and like himself: 
he has given large sums of money to 
the corporation of clergymen’s sons, 
to several of the hospitals, and to the 
Society fur Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; and, at the instance of 
the said society, he consented to print, 
at his own charge, an impression of 
two thousand sets of his valuable dis- 
courses, at a very considerable ex- 

nse. He gave to Catharine-Hail, 
m Cambridge, the place ot his educa- 
tion, his valuable library of books ; 
and in his litetime, and at his death, 
donations fur founding a librarian’s 
place, and ascholarship, to the amount 
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of several thousand pounds. It has 
been already observed, that a few 
years after he was made Master_of the 
Temple, on August 8, 1707, he enter- 
ed into a marriage with Mis. Judith 
Fv untaine, a gentlewoman of a good 
family in Yorkshire, in whom he was 
very happy: she was a woman of ex- 
cellent sense, and a most amiable 
sweetness of temper: she survived his 
lordship two or three years, and dying 
on the 23d of July, 1764, aged seventy- 
seven years, she was interred in the 
same vault with him. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 


Remarks on the Purase “ Vital God- 
i liness.” 
Sr. Paul says of godliness, that it 
“ has the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come :” here 
is an object of sufficient magnitude for 
human desire and endeavour. In 


another place, he mrt phe 
n 


whole of human duty, in the “ Jiwihg 
righteously, soberly, and godly, in this 
present world.” Which shows, that 
the last term is commensurate with 
our debt of piety. He also speaks of 
“ women professing godliness :” im- 
plying, that there is no higher grade 
of professicn called for. In truth, the 
term “ godliness” involves the princi- 
ple of vitality. 

Therefore, there is tautology in the 
phrase “ vital godliness.” The only 
pretence for it, within the knowledge 
of the present writer, is what we read 
in 2 Tim. iii. 5.—“ having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power 
thereof.” This is irrelevant; since, 
the form not being the principle itself, 
there is no need to supply a supposed 
defect in the language of Scripture. 
But the place in the Epistle to Timo- 
thy is misapprehended. What is there 
called “a form of godliness,” does not 
signify any thing commendable even 
in the exterior profession, but the a 
pearance of the contemplated subject, 
which may be a false appearance, and 
was 80, in the persons spoken of. The 
original (op%we;) signifies no more ; 
and among the various ways in which 
this appearance may be made, is one 
man’s saying of another, in order to 
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bring unmerited reproach on him, 
that he is destitute of vital godliness. 
It may be the effect of some faulty 
passion: and in this case, there is the 
appearance or the form of godliness, 
without the power. 

What can have been the origin of 
the unevangelical term in question? 
With all due allowance for those whe 
use it from habit, begun they know 
not how; and for others, who use it 
without thought as to its precise mean- 
ing; the avowed patrons of it have 
something to inculcate, extraneous to 
any state of mind included in Scrip- 
ture under the simple term “ godli- 
ness.” Hence they are led, perhaps 
unconsciously, to fill up the phrase 
answerably to their own ideas. 

What is this extraneous matter? 
It is aspecies of animal sensibility, of 
which aman may possess much with- 
out religious affections; although, 
doubtless, the principles may be as- 
sociated in the same mind. 

It is here supposed, that when a 
distinction is taken between the ha- 
bitual exercise of an affection of which 
the mind is conscious, and any of these 
livelier sensibilities which agitate the 
animal frame, the boundary between 
the two must be perceptible ; although 
the latter may be occasionally attend- 
ant on the former. Even then, the 
animal sensibility makes no part of 
the evidence of a gracious state ; which 
must be tested by dispositions of a 
more calm and steady cast. If the 
other be considered as the test, it 
ought to rise in esteem, in proportion 
to the height of its animation. For 
this reason, some of the favourers of 
such devotion do not act consistently, 
in objecting to the grades to which it 
is carried by the people called “ Sha- 
kers;” and by those who, in meetings 
for religious exercises, have sensation 
suspended by the terror of what they 
conceive to be devotion. The sub- 
jects of these feelings, consider other 
descriptions of persons as not only far 
beneath them on the religious scale, 
but as hinderers of the work of God. 
This is correct, on the principles 
common to both the parties, 

If the superaddition to what god- 
liness requires, were te have no other 
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consequence than the extravagances 
in discourse and conduct, which bring 
religion into contempt ; this itself 
ought to be a reason, to guard against 
the tumultuous breakers of sensations 
merely anima!. But in addition, they 
have generally the property of un- 
steadiness; and eventually, make the 
mind the easier susceptible of licen- 
tiousness: and even sometimes con- 
ceal from it the malignity of mali- 
cious passion. The last circumstance 
has been manifested in sundry in- 
stances, in which the patrons of the 
phrase in question, under the evident 
government of ambition or of envy, 
have applied it to charge defect of pi- 
ety on those, who, so far as there is 
evidence to the world of their real 
characters, have more to recommend 
them than their accusers. 

It isnot bere unattended te, that the 
sentiments delivered would be con- 
sidered by some estimable persons, as 
indicative of religious views void of 
spirituality. There would be a breach 
of duty in declining, on that account, 
to speak agreeably to the Word of 
Truth: and it ought to be held “a 
light thing, to be judged of man’s 
judgment.” Of the kind of animal 
sensibility faulted, there is no example 
in the New Testament; nor in the 
Old; unless in the devotions of those 
worshippers of Baal, whom the pro- 
phet Elijah ridiculed: counselling 
them to “ cry aloud,” test their god 
should be “ journeying, or pursuing, 
or asleep and to be awaked.” 

W. W. 

Postscript.—Similar to the phrase 
discoursed of, is that other of “ vital 
piety ;” as if there could exist piety, 
without the principle of vitality. How- 
ever well intended or accidental the 
phrase in some mouths, it proceeds from 
others for nefarious purposes. 

Mrs. Hannah More, writing a book 
under the title of “ Practical Piety,” 
does not seem to have perceived any 
call to the defining of it as “ vital” 
also. And yet, who, after reading her 
admirable treatise, will withhold the 


commendation, that it is an appeal to 
the best affections of the human heart, 
and an excitement of them? It would 
not be surprising, however, if some 
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spiritual hypercritic were to discover 
from the title of her book, that she 
favours piety no further than in what 
relates to the practice of its forms. 
W. W. 





Obituary of the Kev. John Neilson. 

(From the Christian Observer for July, 1819.) 

On Sunday, March 2lst, expired, 
at the house of his mother, in Trinity- 
Street, Bristol, the Rev. Joun Neu- 
son, Lecturer of All Saints, and Chap- 
Jain to the Orphan Asylum in that 
city. From his childhood he was re- 
markably gentle, amiable, and affec- 
tionate; shrinking with abhorrence 


from deceit and falsehood, and glow- 
‘ing with generous indignation at cru- 


elty and oppression. At nine years of 
age he was placed under the care of 
the Rev. (now Archdeacon) Rudge, 
of Gloucester; with whom he con- 
tinued nearly two years. A severe 
illness having obliged him to return 
home, his friends, who could never be 
prevailed on to send him to such a dis- 
tance again, removed him to Mr. Rob- 
bins’s academy, Long Ashton, where 
his education was finished, with a view 
to commercial pursuits. He was ap- 
prenticed, at the usual age, to a house 
of great respectability; and entered 
on the duties of his situation with cheer- 
fulness, and acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of those around him. 
Though his character had not yet re- 
ceived its highest grace, he was yet 
mercifully preserved from the vices 
and follies so natural to youth. Averse 
from dissipation and noisy mirth, his 
happiest hours were spent at home, 
and his leisure was chiefly devoted to 
reading, drawing, or other innocent 
and rational amusements. Like Ti- 
mothy, he was blessed with a pious 
grandmother, whose delight was to 
communicate religious instruction to 


her children’s children. He vene- 


rated the character of this “ elder 

rent,” even before he could fully 
understand the principles which form- 
ed and gave it lustre ; and, afterwards, 
in a sermon describing the aged Anna, 
she was the modei from which he 
drew. His parents assisted her en- 
deavours; so that he was early taught 
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to reverence God’s Word and Sab- 
baths, and to be diligent in the use of 
all the means of grace. He had not, 
however, at this period, that deep and 
permanent sense of the importance of 
eternal things which he afterwards 
exhibited ; yet even then his Heavenly 
Parent was gradually leading him 
* by a way which he knew not,” to a 
more perfect “ knowledge of the truth 
as itis in Jesus ;” and preparing him 
for pointing out the Saviour, in all his 
gracious offices, to others. He was a 
remarkable instance of the fu'filment 
of that promise, “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” After four or 
five years spent in business, he began 
to regret that he had not received a 
classical education, and determined to 
supply the deficiency by devoting all 
his leisure hours to study, but without 
any intention of leaving the situation 
in which he was placed. He soon 
acquired a respectable knowledge of 
Latin and Greek: and though, as he 
afterwards declared, had the path 
which his friends marked out for him 
continued open, he should have con- 
sidered it a point of duty not to quit 
it, and would, in thus acting, have sa- 
crificed his own inclinations to theirs ; 
yet, sometime after, on the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes, he felt at liberty 
to declare his own, which were, to be 
permitted to wait at the altar. He 
accordingly entered at St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, October 11th, 1809. 
His letters from college manifest an 
increasing spirituality of mind; and 
his views of religious truth, which had 
been hitherto obscure, especially on 
the great doctrine of justification by 
faith, perceptibly brightened to a more 
perfect knowledge. His conduct also, 
which was always amiable and exem- 
plary, became now increasingly sub- 
ject to the influence of truly religious 
motives; and while his attention to 
the external forms of devotion, for 
which he was peculiarly conspicuous, 
increased rather than relaxed, it began 
to wear less of the aspect of a phara- 
saic or self-righteous spirit, and to as- 
sume that of willing and evangelical 
obedience. 

With sentiments such as he now 
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possessed, he was anxious to lose no 
time in entering on his public labours : 
he, therefore,. passed his first exami- 
nation in June, 1811, his final one, 
November 26th, 1812; and was or- 
dained Deacon at Wells, December 
20th: at which time he felt much im- 
pressed by the service, and also by a 
sermon preached on that occasion, by 
the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Wells, 
now Bishop of Gloucester. Krom 
that hour he more than ever re- 
nounced all vain and sinful compli- 
ance with the customs of the world, 
even in things which he had hitherto 
considered as matters of indifference. 
He preached his, first sermon at St. 
Nicholas’s Chureh, December 22d, on 
the love of God to fallen man in the 
precious gift of aSaviour. For twelve 
months he laboured with much ac- 
ceptance as Curate of St. Philip’s. 
He took bis Bachelor’s degree, June, 
1813 ; was ordained Priest inSeptem- 
ber following, at Salisbury; and in 
March, 1814, took the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. He entered on his pub- 
lic labours as Curate and Lecturer of 
All Saints, January 13th, 1814—a 
day appeinted for a general thanks- 
giving ;—and tok his final leave of 
that people, as Curate, November 
24th, 1816; but retained the Evening 
Lectureship, and assisted the Rev Mr. 
Day, ‘at St. Philip’s, until appointed 
Chaplain tothe Orphan Asylum, in 
ISL7. 

A memorandum, found in his. desk 
after his decease, shows the state of 
his mind about this period. It was 
dated June 3d, 1817—his birth-day— 
and is as fullows: “ The clock has 
just strucktwelve. For the first time 
in my life, I could and can say (I hope 
sincerely) that [love my Saviour bet- 
ter than any person or thing which 
this world contains. Whom have I 
in heaven but thee ? and there is none 
upon earth I desire in comparison of 
thee. Lord, I thank thee for this 
feeling : may I thus feel fur ever !” 

Conscious of the awful responsibi- 
lity &f his station as a minister of the 
Gospel, he delighted to fulfil its im- 
portantduties. A friend meeting him 
one Sunday last Autumn, observed he 
was much fatigued—(he had gone 
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through three services that day)+-and 
asked him if he‘did not act wrong. in 
undertaking so mach? “ No,” said he, 
* [ feel I have a great work to do, and 
the time is short.”—-He was diligent 
in attending the bed of sickness; and, 
within about a month of his death, 
took a journey of thirteen miles to 
visit a sick relati-n, to whom he spoke 
of the Redeemer, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing her declare him to 
be the sole ground of her hope and 
confidence. Writing afterwards te 
one who was with her, he gave, ainong 
various directions, the following :— 
“ Whilst her life is spared, do not 
think that all. isdone: speak to her of 
those inestimable blessings which are 
spiritual and eternal : remember that 
man can never be abased too low, and 
that Christ can never be too highly 
exalted. L trust your visits may, un- 
der the blessing of God, be madea 
means af deepening her repentance, of 
increasing her faith, and of keeping 
her views and her hopes steadily di- 
rected to the only Object which can 
give us solid peace in this life, and 
sure and certain hope for that which 
is to come.”— Though “ strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might,” 
his increasing debility of frame was 
such, that he felt, fer many weeks, es- 
pecially towards the close of last year, 
that each returning Sabbath might be 
his last ; and as such he endeavoured 
to improve it. His funeral sermon 
for the Queen was remarkably im- 
pressive; and in this and many others 
which he preached about that period, 
especially one on the lamented death 
of the Rev. J. B. Simpson, he gently 
hints at his own approaching departure. 
— The man whois taught of God, will 
feel conscious, when ue has done all, 
that he is an unprofitable servant ; and 
this was eminently the case with our 
dear departed friend: the subject of 
his last sermon, at Al! Saints, March 
7th, was the genuine feeling of his 
soul; “I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.”—-He prepared once 


more to address his beloved people, 
with a parting wish for their best in- 
terest, from | Thess, v. 23. but pain 
and weakness compelled him to lay 
duwn his pen. The termination of 
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his labours and life was hastened by a 
cold, caught while he was under the 
immediate influence of a course of 
medicine, which was considered the 
only means of arresting the progress 
of a disease which had, for more than 
tw: years, baffled every other remedy. 
Hitherto his earthly tabernacle had 
been gently shaken; and though he 
felt it would seon be dissolved, his 
principal suffering was that of extreme 
weakness and debility—On Wednes- 
day, March the 10th, alarming symp- 
tems having appeared, he was prevail- 
ed upon to have further advice. “I 
consent to this,” said he, “ in compli- 
ance with the wishes of my friends; 
I am perfectly satisfied myself.” It 
was not till Friday that he gave up the 
hope of being able to officiate on the 
Sunday following, although he ac- 
knowledged to one who was with him, 
that he had been obliged to lean upon 
the desk the preceding Sunday, and 
that it appeared to him as though he 
was then addressing his congregation 
for the last time. On the possibility 
of his restoration being suggested, he 
answered, with great earnestness, “ I 
do not wish it: I am quite as willing 
to go now, if it is the will of God, as 
at any future period. I can enter 
fully into the Apostle’s declaration, 
that it is better to depart and to be 
with Christ—far better.” Toa lady, 
wh» expressed her hope that the ad- 
vice of the physicians might be bles- 
sed to his restoration, he made a simi- 
lar reply, adding, “* I can look to the 
Saviour whom | have preached.” In 
the evening, one of the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson’s sermons was read to him, 
from Philip. i. 19. with which he was 
much interested : the following obser. 
vation he desired to hear again, and 
then marked it: “ It is disappointment 
in the favourite object, which loosens 
the soul from earth, and draws it more 
powerfully towards Christ and hea- 
yen.” That his own sentiments were 
perfectly in unison with this remark, 
appears from his observing, to a very 
dear friend and fellow-labourer, afew 
days before his death, “ he could 
thank God that every disappointment 
or affliction, which had befallen 
him in the course of life, had been 
Vo. IV. 
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over-ruled in the end to his good.”— 
On Menday, a consultation of physi- 
cians was he!d on his case, which they 
pronounced to be a dangerous, though 
not a hopeless one, provided he should 
gain strength to bear those medicines 
on which, humanly speaking, his re- 
storation depended. He heard their 
opinion with perfect composure. 

But, though unable longer to offici- 
ate abroad, he continued to the last to 
improve every opportunity of convey- 
ing instruction to those around him. 
He addressed a young relation, who 
was then in a decline, and is now no 
more ; kindly pointed out her danger ; 
bade her “ look to the Saviour, trust 
in him, and to remember the Chris- 
tian’s one great inquiry should be, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?’” He endeavoured to impress on 
her mind the solemn truths which he 
had laid before her, by adding, “ we 
are all going, but some faster than 
others ; you and [ appear to be going 
very, very fast.”—His patience and 
resignation were foinmnbidheaie acute 
suffering one day wrung from him a 
groan; he immediately observed, with 
a degree of regret and self-reproach, 
“T certainly d» not bear pain as I 
ought; but never did any murmur or 
repining word escape his lips, and, 
during the whole of his illness, his 
will appeared to have been made con- 
formable to the will of him who or- 
dereth all things well.—On Thursday 
evening he read and explained to the 
family part of the 14th chapter of St. 
Luke, as was his usual custom before 
prayers. On Friday, feeling incapa- 
ble of much exertion, he requested one 
of the family to read a Psalm, after 
which he prayed withthem. On Sa- 
turday, he appeared to be sinking very 
fast; but, still anxious for the good of 
others, desired to see a little hoy who 
was at the house, and going to schvol 
from thence, saying, I will speak to 
him for two minutes. 
Prayer Book; warned him against 
those failings to which he appeared 
most addicted, and earnestly entreated 
him to pray to God to make him good, 
as only his grace could do so. Un- 
able, in the evening, to lead the devo- 
tions of the family, he knelt beside 
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them, and, for the last time, mingled 
his supplications with theirs; then 
walked up stairs with great firmness, 
and thanked God for enabling him to 
do so, as he did when he came down 
in the middle of the day. This grate- 
ful acknowledgment was nota memen- 
tary emotion, but the general feeling 
of his mind; his every action seemed 
tosay, “ Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits;” and, 
while lingering in this wilderness, he 
appeared to have imbibed the spirit of 
those celestial beings who surround 
“the throne of God and of the Lamb” 
with ceaseless adorations. Early on 
Sunday, March 21st, the person who 
was with him found his debility in- 
creasing, but did not imagine his end 
so near; he was tree from pain, and 
appeared at intervals to sleep: she 
observed his lips moving, and believes 
him to have been engaged in prayer, 
as he seemed unwilling to be inter- 
rupted. On one of the family coming 
to inguire for him, he answered, he 
was tolerable. An intimation that he 
was worse, soon brought them ail to 
his bed-side—he sat up and looked 
anxiously around, but he saw them 
not. Convinced that his end drew 
near, he had just strength enough to 
embrace his afflicted parent: she 
gently closed his eyes, and he opened 
them on earth no more.—He lingered 
speechless until half past four, then 
entered into the joy of his Lord. 

His remains were deposited in the 
family burying-ground, St. Augus- 
tine’s church-yard, preceded by the 
children from the Orphan Asylum, 
who seemed, in him, to have lost a 
second father. Eight clergymen bore 
the pall; and a large number of sin- 
cere mourners followed, anxious to 
pay their last tribute of respect to one 
so justly valued in life, so deeply re- 
gretted in death; to whose instruc- 
tions they had so lately listened with 
delizht, but whose voice they will hear 
ho more, until that moment when, re- 
leased from the burden. of mortality, 
their ear shall catch.the song of the 
redeemed. In that song, through the 


merits of a crucified Redeemer, may 

they unite, and be presented, by their 

departed minister, as the children 
whom God hath given him. B. 
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THE PSALMS. 


Extracts from the .Vew Family Bible now 
publishing by ‘I’. & J. Swords, under the 
direction of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. 

(The passages within brackets are added to this edition 

by the American editor.) 

Psatm Il. The title of this Psalm ez- 
plains the occasion of it; and it is im- 
possible an hymn could be composed with 
greater propriety, or nobler sentiments of 
religion, at a trme when David was given 
over by many as absolutely lost, and his 
enemies thought it was beyond the power 
of God to save him. Dr. Chandler. 

{lt may be considered as the prayer of 
a believer for deliverance. In this, as in 
all the Psalms of the like argument, the 
complaint and petitions for relief and help 
are intermixed with expressions of praise 
and thanksgiving for former mercies, pro- 
fessions of secure reliance on God’s pro- 
tection, and of joy in the expectation ofa 
final deliverance. Bp. Horsley. | 


2 Many there be which say of my 
soul, There is no help for him in God. 
Selah. 


{ Ver. 2.— There is no help for him in 

God.} Thus the chief priests, scribes, and 
elders, insulted his great Son, the Mes- 
siah, when they had clamoured him to the 
cross, Matt. xxvii. 43. He trusted in 
God. Let him deliver him now, if he will 
have him; for he said, Iam the Son of 
God :” bidding defiance to the power of 
God himself to rescue him out of their 
hands, and bring him down from the cross. 
Dr. Chandler. } 
Selah.} Ht cannot certainly be 
known what is meant by this word; the 
most probable opinion is, that it was a 
note in musick Bp. Patrick. 

This Hebrew word is found seventy 
times in the Psalms, and three times in 
Habakkuk. One conjecture is, that it 
means * the end,” or “a pause,” and that 
the ancient musicians put it occasionally 
in the margin of their psalters, to show 
where a musical pause was to be made, 
and where the tune ended. Calmet. 


5 I laid me down and slept; I 
awaked; for the Lorp sustained me. 


[5. I laid me down and slept;| Behold 
David, in the midst of danger, sleeping 
without fear ; secure through the Divine 
protection, of awaking to engage and van- 
quish his enemies. Behold the Son of Da- 
vid composing himself to his rest upon the 
cross, that bed of sorrows; and commend- 
ing his spirit into the Father’s hands, ‘in 
full confidence of a joyful resurrection, 
according to the promise at the time ap- 
pointed. Behold this, O Christian, and 
let faith teach thee how to sleep, and how 
to die; while it assures thee, that as sleep 
is a short death, so death is a longer 
sleep; amd that the same God watches 
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over thee, in thy bed and in thy grave. 
Bp. Horne } 

‘the example of king David in this 
Psalm should teach us, that all our secu- 
rity depends upon God’s protection, of 
which neither the power nor malice of our 
enemies can deprive us, if we repose our 
trust and confidence in him. We should 
therefore pray to him, that he would not 
suffer us to be misled by any worldly de- 
signs or stratagems, but that he would be 
our shield, our comforter, and supporter, 
and make the world see that salvation be- 
longeth only to him, and that his blessing 
is peculiar to his people. Lord Clarendons 


Psatm IV. 4 Stand in awe, and sin 
not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still. Seiah. 


[ Ver. 4. — commune with your own heart] 
Communing with our own hearts is pro- 
ductive of that peace and serenity of mind 
in which alone true happiness consists. 
Whatever may be the common notion of 
happiness, and wherever it may be sought 
fer, it is most certain, that all true hap- 
piness is at home. Men may run from 
place to place, and from one amusement 
to another, in pursuit of it; but he is mis- 
taken in the road: what he wants is here; 
it is withinhim. The seat of happiness is 
the mind; if that is rightly disposed, no- 
thing external.can deprive him of it; if it 
is distempered, nothing external-can re- 
lieve him. Let us then look for happiness 
where alone it can be found ; in ourselves, 
in our own hearts. Cur hearts are de- 
signed to be the instruments of our hap- 
piness: let us then commune with them, 
in order to make them so; let us take 
care that nothing be left in them, which is 
disagreeable or offensive. On the contra- 
ry, let us, by the aid of Divine grace, 
purge and cleanse them so thoroughly, 
that we may always look into them with 
pleasure and complacency; let us make 
—— companions, let us make friends 
of them. Would we do this, we should 
take delight in conversing with them; 
we should not then think it so intolerable 
an evil, as some do, to be alone. Indeed 
we could not be alone, for we should al- 
ways carry our company, our best com- 
pany along with us. All external enter- 
tainments would then be looked upon as 
foreign to our happiness; when we had a 
mind to enjoy that without interruption, 
we should retire into ourselves; and there 
take our fill of those joys which spring 
from the approbation of our own minds, 
and its necessary consequence, the full 
assurance, through the infinite merits of 
the Redeemer, of the Divine favour. These 
are the only sources of never-cloying and 
never-failing happiness. They are wells 
of salvation springing ep into everlasting 
life. Flemere.| 


The Psalms. 11 


6 There be many that say, Who 
will show us any good? Lorp, lift thou 
up the light of thy countenance upon 
us. 


[6. How many are continually asking 
the question in this verse, How few apply- 
ing to him who alone can give an answer 
of peace and comfort? Bp. Horne. | 

- [Vicious minds place their happiness in 
the enjoyment of the pleasures of this sin- 
fal world: and when this world comes to 
an end, as it does to every man at the con- 
clusion of ‘his own life; where then will 
their happiness be? But he that places his 
happiness in the knowledge, and love, and 
imitation of God, in following the dictates 
of reason and true religion dere, shall en- 
joy it also in these things hereafter; for 
God and his perfections continue for ever. 
And when the righteous shall shine forth 
in that day, as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father, then shall the wicked be sen- 
sible of their own folly, and shall cry out, 
as it is most elegantly expressed in the 
‘book of Wisdom, chap. v. 4. We fools 
accounted his life madness, and his end to 
be without honour; how is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is 
among the saints!” Dr. S. Clarke.] 

{Should any person ask, “ Who wiil 
show us any good? Who will point out the 
way to felicity to us?” We-must answer in 
the Psalmist’s words, “ Lord, lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us.” — 
What is happiness but the employment of 
the faculties of our souls upon suitable 
objects? How great then must our hope, 
how delightful our prospect, or rather an- 
ticipation of happiness be, when our un- 
derstandings are employed, (and we are 
assured they ever shall be employed) in 
contemplating him who is infinite truth; 
and our affections in loving him who is in- 
finite goodness !—How greatly (too greatly 
for our present far unequal conceptions) 
will the understanding be enlightened, 
when God shall shine forth immediately 
upon it, in the fulness of his glory, when 

we shall be as conscidus of his enlivening 
presence as we are of ourown existence ; 
as sensible of his unerring approbation, as 
we are of the testimony of our own cons 
sciences !—O blessed state, when I shall 
@-hold face to face, or have a direct view 
of, what is infinitely lovely! love what I 
behold ! and be made happy in the enjoy- 
ment of what Ilove! the first and best of 
Beings; great and marvellous in his 
works; just and righteous in his ways; 
but infinite and incomprehensible in his 
nature!—-God hath styled himself light: 
And as the whole material creation would 
be involved in one black, horrid, and un- 
comfortable gloom, if light did not enliven 

it with its smiles, and beautify it with a 
rich variety ‘of colours; so would the spi- 

ritual creation live in an eternal blackness 
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of darkness, did not “ God lift up the light 
of his countenance upon it;” brightening 
it with the beams of his truth, and cheering 
it with the influence of his favour.— 
Earthly objects may, indeed, swell and 
puffup the soul with unsubstantial bliss ; 
but nothing can fill up every void in the 
mind, and satisfy the whole compass of 
our desires witli the fulness of solid and 
unmingled happiness, but that Supreme 
Good, who pervades every part of matter, 
fills infinite space, and inhabits eternity ; 
that Being, who is above all, and through 
all, and inus all!—First and best of Be- 
ings! before whom “ ten thousand angels 
étand, and ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand minister unto thee !” look down from 
that variety of exalted creatures; angels, 
archangels, cherubim, and seraphim, ap- 
proaching gradually nearer the top of the 
scale, but still at an infinite distance from 
thy perfections! look down from them 
upon us, whom thou hast made the lowest 
of accountable beings—upon us, who have 
made ourselves yet lower by our manifold 
sias and transgressions. Imprint this truth 
deep in proportion to its value—man’s 
sickly, distempered soul, though it should 
for ever turn and shift from side to side in 
search of quiet, can rest in nothing but 
thee, its pillar and support here, in full 
trust of the fulness of joy hereafter. Seed, ] 


8 I will both lay me down in peace, 


and sleep: for thou, Lorp, only mak- 
est me dwell im safety 


[8. ZL will both lay me down in peace, and 
sleep: ] This conclusion affords ample 
matter for profitable and delightful medi- 
tation, if it be considered, first, as spoken 
by David, or any other believer, when lying 
down to rest, full of the joys of a good 
conscience, and faith unfeigned; secondly, 
as pronounced by the true David, when 
composing himself to his rest, in certain 
hope of a resurrection. And happy the 
Christian, who heaving nightly, with this 
verse, committed himself to his bed, as to 
his grave, shall at last, with the same 
words, resign himself to his grave as to 
his bed, from which he cxpects in due 
time to arise, and sing a morning hymn, 
with the children of the resurrection. Bp. 
Horne. | 

We may learn from this Psalm, Ist. 
That however our enemies seek to oppress 
us, yet God, whose power no man can re- 
sist, hath chosen to himself, and will take 
to his love, those who are godly, and that 
when they cry unto him, he will hear 
them. 2dly. That we ought to “com- 
mune with our own hearts,” which, in the 
language of Scripture, is to retreat from 
the world, and give ourselves up to private 
meditation and reflection. And the de- 
sign of this self-communioen is, to restain 
us from vice; to cherish and improve the 
seeds of virtue; to give us leisure for ex- 
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amining into the state of our souls; to 
stamp upon our hearts a love for God, and. 
a reverence for his laws; to make us, in 
short, “stand in awe and sin not.” Sdly. 
That in God alone is rest, in him security, 
in him tranquillity. We ought therefore 
to pray to our heavenly Father, that, 
amidst all the storms and troubles of this 
life, we may lie down and sleep in peace, 
looking up to him for safety, succour, and 
protection. Lips. Vicholson and Parteus. 


pa — 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 
On the Scriptures. 

Tue variety, beauty, and magnifi- 
cence, which are every where display- 
ed in the works of nature, are fitly 
adapted to raise the mmd of man to 
sublime contemplations respecting that 
glorious Being, wh» pervades, sup- 
ports, and governs the universal sys- 
tem. If we cast our eyes around, and 
only slightly survey the objects which 
appear on every side, we must be in- 
stantly struck with the idea of a reign- 
ing Power. But though the creation 
exhibits to cur view innumerable in- 
stances of the wisdom and goodness of 
the Deity; yet it is piain, from the 
little proficiency which we are able te 
make in the knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of nature, that they were not 
given to lead us into the intricate 
labyrinth of accurate investigation, 
but principaliy to afford us the noblest 
ideas of him who is “ unsearchable in 
all his works and ways.” Indeed, if 
the limited reason of man could fully 
comprehend whatever he has an op- 
portunity of examining, he would not 
entertain such awful veneration for 
his incomprehensible Creator. It 
would have the direct tendency to ex- 
cite and cherish that pride, which it is 
his interest to mortify and suppress. 
Also, where every thing is open and 
plain to the mind, there can exist but 
little grandeur or sublimity. Could 
we see the process of growth in the 
vegetable world, or search into the 
cause that se gently, so imperceptibly, 
and without intermission, produces the 
rise and spread of plants, all the mys- 
tery would be removed, and, im this 
instance, we would have less reason to 
adore the wisdom of God. But now, 
surrounded as we are on every side 
with objects of wonder, we are more 
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easily led to meditate on the glorious 
and unalterable perfections of that 
Being, wh» shines illustrious in every 
thing which his wisdom has seen fit to 
create. 

Having premised thus far concern- 
ing the works uf nature, let us, trom 
this subject, bestow a few reflecti ns 
on the asurdity which prevails with 
some in rejecting a revelation, because 
it contains truths too lofty for their 
conceptions, t-o abstruse for their 
penetration, and sentiments contrary 
to their natural perverse inclinations. 

If it was net so very evident that 
man needs instruction from God, the 
opposers of revelation might be more 
justifiable in their conduct. But 
wherever we turn, we see the neces- 
sity of assistance. What ravages do 
we observe in our world? From what 
source do they spring? What will re- 
move them, and bring all things again 
into universal consistency? If these 
queries could be answered by any 
other system of doctrines, as reasona- 
bly as by the Bible, we would not ex- 
pect the latter to be so soon embraced. 
But since the greatest philvsophers 
have been very absurd in their notions 
about religion ; since after all their 
studies and advancements in know- 
ledge, they could never form a scheme 
by which past guilt could be expiated ; 


and since the Scriptures alone are a 


_ slight te our feet, and a lamp to our 


paths,” surely we would deem that 
man, or that nation, who should doubt 
their authenticity, desperately insane. 
What then shall we think of those who, 
from childhood,were instructed in their 
precepts, and taught their doctrines, not 
only shamefully neglect them, but ex- 
ert all their pewers of argument and 
raillery, to extirpate them entirely 
from the face of the earth, and root 
their principles out of the hearts of 
those who receive them? Such 
preposterous behaviour in creatures 
ealled rational, is, at first thought, 
inexplicable. But if the cause that 
influences their minds was duly scru- 
tinized; if the motives from which 
they act were minutely inspected ; a 
sordid self mterest would be found 
predominant, and biassing them 
against that, to which, (if their pas- 
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sions bore not the sway,) they would 
immediately accede. We know that 
light can have .o union with darkness, 
We are well assured that sordid sin 
cannot find the least pleasure in pure 
holiness. Lhe word of that God, 
whese seeptre is from everlasting, ex- 
claims loudly against all wickedness, 
without exception. The man engaged 
in fulsome pleasures, would almost as 
soon part with his life as with those 
sensual enjoyments; and, therefore, 
will, without any consideration, reject, 
as austere, the precepts it contains, 
The Bible holds up a Redeemer to 
our view, through whem alone our 
guilt cai be pardoned, and our per- 
sens accepted. The self-conceited 
man thinks that he has no need 
of such an Intercessor. His pride 
will represent himself as virtuous, and 
capable of gaining heaven, and his 
Maker’s favour, by his own exertions. 
In the revelation from above; from 
that God, “who worketh on our right 
hand unseen, and on our left in nd- 
den gloom,” we may reasonably ex- 
pect some unsearchable truths. Yet 
this very cireumstance gives umbrage 
to many. Some persons are possessed 
of abilities so discerning, and of eru- 
dition so refined, that whatever can- 
not be fully known by them, must, 
without doubt, be a palpable inconsis- 
tency. Logic has been their favour- 
ite study, every species of the mathe 
matics their delight, and philesophy 
their mere recreation. What is there 
that they cannot demonstrate? What 
that they have not made themselves 
masters «f? Whatin nature that they 
cannot fellow to its origin ? Why, have 
they not traced rivers to their sources? 
Have they not marked the rise of na- 
tions and their fall? And should men 
of such extensive knowledge suffer 
the world to be imposed on by the er- 
roneous doctrines contained in that 
deceiving volume, falsely designated 
the Word of God? Their goodness 
will not allow it, and, therefore, they 
do their utmost to disburden the people 
of the vain and weighty charge. But 
let such persons only reflect, that there 
are things even in nature unsearcha- 
ble. What is the impulse that rolls 
the worlds, revolves the seasons, and 
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shoots forth the produce of ihe earth? 
How is one body supported by another? 
and what preserves all in universal 
order, and in the most delightful har- 
mony ? How are the soul and body 
united, and in what manner does the 
former actuate the latter? These are 
mysteries, and in all probability will 
so remain. ‘Then if these are truths, 
and yet unknown, is it absurd to be- 
lieve the Scrivtures, though they may 
contain some things too deep for mor- 
tals to comprehend ? Rather let wus 
embrace them sooner, expecting here- 
after to be made capable of knowing 
things more wonderful than these. 
Can its plain and simple language be 
any objection to its Author’s divinity i ? 
We know that puerile niceties, and 
studied elegance are conspicuous in 
the works of men. The Word of God 
stands in no need of these. As well 
might we say, that the sun, who fol- 
Jows his course through the heavens, 
required the assistance of a glimmer- 
ing torch, before he could diffuse his 
light and heat around, as to expect 
that the embellishments of human art 
eould add the least dignity to the 
Scriptures: for inthe most unadorn- 
ed style majesty gleams; in the sim- 
plest narration grandeur swells. As 
it is not twinkling tapers, however art- 
fully or variously disposed ; nor small 
figures, however decorated with varie- 
gated hues; but forked lightnings, 
darting, with awful glare, through the 
heavens, and objects of vast magni- 
tude, that give an adequate idea of 
the sublime: so it is not fine words, 
arranged in accustomed order, or 
painted with human skill, or made 
pleas: nt to the ear by practised art; 
but representations that raise the 
thoughts to God, rouse the whole man, 
and make the soul thirst for immorta- 
lity, that can be said to proceed from 
a source divine, 

The writers of the Scriptures ap- 
pear to have nothing in view but the 
glory of God, and the edification of 
men. They knew too well the value 
of an immortal soul, to flatter any in 
their sins. They represented the 
actions of men i» their true colours, 
and feared not «ven the face of kings. 
For which gen. i.e candour many of 
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them were cruelly persecuted, and 
brought to violent deaths. Ifthe pen- 
men of Holy Writ had received re- 
markable advantages from their writ- 
ings, or had been exalted to dignified 
stations in the world, then we might, 
with more probability, suspect some 
invention of their own. But since 
it proved the contrary, what can 
prompt us to imagine that they were 
not sent by an Almighty power? They 
humbly acknowledge their own weak- 
ness and unworthiness; point out 
what is blamable in others ; aim not 
at their own exaltation; but deliver 
the word of God in its purity. Had 
they been actuated by improper mo- 
tives, eachfpage would savour of insin- 
cerity, levity, and carnality. They 
would never have painted sin in such 
awful colours, and of such fatal con- 
sequence. They would not have re- 
presented heaven asa place pure, and 
free from sordid enjoyments; nor 
would they ever have informed us, 
that God is angry with the wicked 
every day, and that he will assuredly 
punish them with the most steady and 
undeviating justice. 

Let us mark their noble sco e, and 
view their ultimate design. is it to 
picture man of low capacities, and de- 
duce him from mean origin? Do they 
teach that wild chance “bears her 
silly sway, and governs all below ?” 
Can we, from them, infer, that the 
merciful Creator is unmindful of his 
creatures, and has made them for 
mean enjoyments? Or do they say, 
that man was formed by a Divine 
power, and rendered capable of hold- 
ing communion with his Maker? Do 
they assert the wise government of Pro- 
vidence, and “ vindicate the ways of 
God to man?” Do they represent thes 
Almighty as being very mindful of his 
creatures, and designing their happi- 
ness? Then are their writings plan- 
ned for noble ends, and exalt the Deity 
more. They are intended to bring all 
things into universal consistence, and 
to abolish every disorder. They point 
to our wounds, and exhibit a remedy. 
Thy draw the curtain of futurity, 
place God on his throne, and summon 
the nations tohis bar. They lead the 


Virtuous into seats of happiness, and 
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regions of undisturbed bliss; and sen- 
tence stubborn offenders from the pre- 
sence of Ged. What more consonant 
to reason than this? If it places our 
true character before us, our means of 
attaining blessedness, and brings ho- 
nour to the universal King, surely, we 
must, without hesitation, pronounce its 
author God. 

Where beauty dwells and offers it- 
self to our sight, we feel touched with 
a sense of its loveliness, and there de- 
sire to tarry. To an attentive mind, 
and unbiassed judgment, the word of 
God possesses beauty throughout. 
Not, as we have said before, in fine 
expressions and studied variety ; but 
in the grandeur and sublimity of its 
thoughts. The sense of beauty is 
greatly heightened when it has use/ul- 
ness for its associate. A field, clothed 
with flowers of different colours, would 
be a sight pleasing enough to 
the eye; but the idea of unfruitful- 
ness coming in at the same time, 
would materially lessen the sense of 
beauty. So, in the Scriptures, the 
different authors have different de- 
grees of beauty. But then the know- 
ledge of their beneficial tendency, 
comprises the whole under one view, 
and blends the various parts into one 
noble and useful plan. The word of 
that Being, who is beautiful in holi- 
ness, and lovely in all his perfections, 
is not void of those qualities, even in 
expression, which, while they please 
the taste, improve also the heart. 
But have the Scriptures no advocates 
among men? None who have embrac- 
ed them with cordiality? None who 
have expressed the highest regard for 
their precepts? Where is that band of 
heroes who suffered death in their de- 
fence? Where are those who were 
tortured on the rack, and who gave u 
all their enjoyments for the sake of 
that Word which upheld them in all 
their distresses? Let them come for- 
ward. Blovdy evidences against in- 
fidels. If they cannot now affect those 


stubborn mortals, they will be formi- 
dable witnesses against them in a fu- 
ture world. Who can imagine that 
these men would have exposed them- 
selves to infamy, persecution, and 
death, if they were not experimentally 
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assured of the truth of the Scriptures; 
and if that Being, at whose name the 
devils tremble, who is clothed with 
omnipotence as with a garment, had 
not upheld and comforted them in 
these severe trials? 

W. 


1 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH-YARD. 
(From the Christian Guardian for Aug. 1819.) 
My dear Friend, 

Your mind must still be prepared 
to hear farther tidings of a distressing 
nature, for our poor church-yard con- 
tains many an untold lamentable tale. 
There lie the remains of more, both 
young and aged, who met their death 
as sudden and unexpectedly as did 
Sarah C “ HRKKKREKEK AKER E REE 
Let me now direct your attention to 
a part of our sacred enclosure, where 
a grave is just sinking with a speedy 
pace to the level of the surrounding 
turf: that grave, which will shortly be 
undistinguishable, contains the bones 
of a young man, a native of our parish, 
who, avery few years ago, lost his life 
by intemperance and the inclemency 
of the weather. He fell, under the 
aggravated crime of drunkenness and 
profanation of the Lord’s day. His 
intemperance had been indulged at a 
public-house in the next village, where, 
during the Sabbath, he had drank him- 
self into a state of intoxication. In 
that state he set off for his own home, 
in the dark and cold of a severe night 5 
but although he reached very near it, 
he was not permitted to come there 
alive. He was found dead by the road 
side, on Monday morning, covered 
with dirt, and wet, and mire. By trac- 
ing back his steps, which his miry 
state enabled his neighbour to do, it 
appeared that he had stumbled into a 
ditch soon after he left the ale-house, 
but had extricated himself from thence, 
and had reached within a short dis- 
tance of his own home, when cold and 
fatigued, he dropped by the way, and 
there closed his eyes in death. 

Here, again, we are compelled te 
cry out, “O sin! what hast thow 
done?” or rather, “ What evil is it 
that thou hast not performed? But for 
thee, this young man had not met au 
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untimely end, and closed his earthly 
existence on the cold ground of a pub 
lic road.” His years had carried him 
up to the pinnacle of manhood; and 
he had a sheltering roof of his own, be- 
neath which he might have lain down 
in peace, and the Lord would have 
sustained him. A bountiful Provi- 
dence had provided a resting pillow on 
which he might have reposed in safety, 
and from whichthat Providence would 
have sent him forth, refreshed and 
strengthened, to the cheerful, useful 
labours of his station. But sin, ac- 
cursed sin! shut him out of his own 
habitation, and led him forth to perish 
where there was no hand te bear up 
his dying head—no eye to drop the 
tear of sympathy—no look of love on 
his fading cheek—no groaning, wrest- 
ling heart, to pray, “ Lord be gracious 
to bis parting spirit; and in this his 
last hour, suffer not any pains of an- 
ger or eternal death to come from 
thee.” Ail these consolations were 
atadistance Sin withheld this geod 
from him. Drunkenness cut off his 
days in the midst; they were gone 
like a shadow that declineth, and there 
were none present to make lamenta 
tion. 

But here, methinks, [ hear a host of 
men, of different ages and stations in 
life, exclaim, “ What an extravagant 
and uncharitable cutery you make on 
an event, which, though certainly to 
be regretted, is neither so uncommon 
nor so criminal as yeu would repre- 
sent.” Alas! too well do 1 know, it 
is by no means an uncommon event 
for men in our nation to depart in a 
state of brutal intoxication, or te come 
by their death through the immediate 
agency of drunkenness. Multitudes 
are thus going out of life continually: 
such multitudes, that, “ could imagi- 
nation picture them to view,” as a 
good man hath elsewhere said, “ in 
separate and detached groups from 
those that fall by the other common 
events of mortality, what troops, suc- 
ceeding one anvther, would the eye 
have te number, as they were marked 
down in the more dreadful bye-path of 
death’s dark valley!” But can the 
frequency of such awful events, in any 
measure, change their nature? No: 
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the quick succession and frequent re- 
currence of them may, and does, wear 
away much of the solemn and awful 
shades that surround the tomb of such 
transgressors ; but still the crime, and 
its nature, and its punishment, stand 
unchangeably the same in the sight 
and judgment of that God who has 
declared, that nothing which defileth 
shall enter into his kingdom “and, 
that the unrepenting drunkard, as well 
as the unrepenting aduiterer and 
murderer, shall have his portion in 
that kingdow “ where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

From the grave of this unhappy 
young man, let me call my friend’s 
attention to another, yet more melan- 
choly; ever which the waving rank- 
grown grass and nettles cast a sicken- 
ing hue, and on which the shadows of 
the evening seem to rest with unusual 
darkness. It is the grave of poor 
Hector: of the awfully profane, un. 
happy. drunken Hector! wh:se mouth 
was, indeed, an open sepulchre, and 
whose tongue, to describe it im the 
Apostole’s words, * was set on fire of 
hell.” He drank deep into the cup of 
transgression; and he lived and died 
a striking instance, that “the way «f 
the transgressor is hard.” At home 
and abroad, he was the same harden- 
ed despiser of sacred things—the same 
willing slave of Satan—the same un- 
settled creature, whese bosom was 
like the troubled sea, never at rest. 
Thus lived Hector for some years, an 
awful instance of one who literally 
“clothed himself with cursing as with 
a garment,” who loved not blessing, 
and it was far from him. At length, 
his day of probation was ended; or, 
rather, it was cut short, and that by 
himself. His own hands became his 
executioners, and his own decree sent 
his spirit to the tribuna! of bis Judge; 
before that Judge had commanded him 
to give up his stewardship, er pro- 
nounced, “ Thou must no longer be 
steward.” 

It is impossible to stand by this 
grave without feeling 4 mixture of 
pity and horror. What, though a 


coroner’s inquest sat on the body, and 
pronounced a sentence of lunacy? 
And what, though real lunacy is, now 
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and then, the forerunner of some 
mien’s committing acts of rashness on 
themselves, not knowing what they 
do? yet we fear, that poor Hector’s 
lunacy was only that of a moral and 
not an intellectual nature. His, we 
firmly believe, was only the madness 
of turning his back on his Maker, and 
loving and practising of sin, until the 
Spirit of God was quenched, and Sa- 
tan was permitted to take possession 
of that heart which would not have 
Christ to reign over it. Should my 
dear friend ever throw these lines in 
the way of any who are going on in- 
dulging in blasphemy, drunkenness, 
and open neglect and contempt of God, 
his house, and his word; let them 
know, that they are just such lunatics 
as was poor Hector. And let them be 
warned to stop and repent before it 
be too late; otherwise there will come 
a day wherein the Spirit of the Lord 
will no lenger strive with them—a day 
when the preventing and restraining 


grace ofthe Almighty willbe altogether 


withdrawn : then they will soon farnish 
work for another such jury to debate 
upon, and they will leave more dread- 
ful monuments of the evil of sin, while 
their undying spirits are suffering the 
natural and just reward of their deeds. 
As to the common practice of juries 
pronouncing a sentence of lunacy over 
our increasing suicides, it is a mocke- 
ry of God’s word, and an insult to 


truth and common sense. The spirit 


of our law is, in this point, in harmo- 
ny with the spirit of the Bible. And 
if jurymen and coroners knew and felt 
the spirit of their own laws and the 
declarations of the word of God, they 
would pronounce no self-murderer a 
lunatic, unless they could trace evident 
signs of a real, radical, disordered in- 
tellect, produced by some constitu- 
tional malady or accidental providence, 
over which the unhappy individual 
had, and could have, no control. In 
short, none would be thus denominated 
but such as the all-wise Creator him- 
self had seen fit to deprive of reason, 
and which deprivation renders the in- 
dividual no longer master of, and, con- 
sequently, no longer accountable for, 
his own actions. | 
From the testimony of Scripture we 


Vor. IV. 
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know that every drunkard, every pas- 
sionate, every blasphemous, and every 
deliberate sinful character, of what- 
ever description, is a madman; for 
that testimony says, “ madness is in his 
heart while he lives.” But it is not 
such madness as places him beyond 
the use of his reason, if he choose to 
exercise that blessed faculty, much less 
to remove him from the rank of ac- 
countable creatures. If our coroners 
and their juries will persist in the fool- 
ish and false notion of considering every 
instance of self-destruction a proof 
of insanity, then, in many cases, their 
sentence should run thus: “ Died in- 
sane, which insanity was produced by 
drunken and irregular conduct ;” or, 
‘“‘ by ambitious, revengeful, ungratified 
desires ; or, “ by discontented, repin- 
ing, passionate tempers ;” or, lastly, 
“ by an infidel disregard and defiance 
of God, the Scriptures, and Christian 
ordinances ;” just as the case might 
require. If juries and coroners would 
do this, the world would receive a 
warning and instructive lessen from 
their decision; and whether the un- 
happy victim were buried in conse- 
crated ground or in cross roads, the 
true and monitory sentence would not 
be altogether lost. 

In that dreadiul wreck which hu- 
man nature sustained in the fall of our 
first parents, the seeds of various spe- 
cies and degrees of insanity were form- 
ed in, and transmitted through, the 
constitutions of many of their chil- 
dren. These do too often spring up 
and produce their melancholy fruits. 
But this is, on man’s part, unavoida- 
ble; and therefore it issinless. The 
individual who was born an idiot will 
not be judged by our rule: and those 
who once had reason, but have outliv- 
ed its existence, will be considered 
accountable beings, by an equitable 
and righteous Judge, only up to the 
last moment of the existence of that 
reason which God and not themselves 
took away. Not so, however, those 
whose own allowed sins and irregu- 
larities have produced actual derange- 
ment as their natural cohsequence. 
These, it is feared, will find their 
measure of judgment increased by all 
the blasphemies and crimes they are 
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guilty of, as wellafter the loss of rea- 
son as before it, because they deprived 
themselves of that faculty as the 
drunkard does in every instance of in- 
toxication. Hence they will be visit- 
ed for all the after-consequences. 
While we are on this distressing 
subject, it may not be out of place to 
remark how unreasonable and unscrip- 
tural is that heathen idea, which 
many professed Christians indulge 
under heavy trials or disappointments ; 
namely, that they have only to die, 
and then all their sorrows and suffer- 
ings will die also. Some of these 
people, notwithstanding their pretend- 
ed belief of the Bible, actually look 
to the grave as the chamber of an 
eternal sleep; or vainly persuade 
themselves, that if there is a future 
state, that state must be to them far 
happier than the present one is or has 
been. On these foundations of vain 
and truly heathen notions, many of 
them plunge into an untimely death, 
and others invoke the grave as a sure 
and certain state of rest; although 
they are utter strangers to repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To all such Mr. Mont- 
gomery has addressed some truly 
scriptural and powerful admonitions 
in his fine poem “ The Grave,” where 
that dark residence is supposed to 
find utterance, and is made thus to ad- 
dress such rash and misguided mortals : 
** Art thou a wretch of hope forlorn, 
The victim of consuming care? 
Is thy distressed conscience torn 
By fell-despair ? 
* Do foul misdeeds of former times, 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast? 
And ghosts of unforgiving crimes 
Murder thy rest ? 
**Lash’d by the furies of thy mind, 
— weet and vengeance wouldst thou 
ee! 
Ah! think not, hope not, fool! to find 
A friend in me! 


“ By all the terrors of the tomb, 
Beyond the power of tongue to tell ! 
By the dread secrets of my Womb! 
By death and hell ? 
“ T charge thee live / repent and pray; 
In dust thine infamy deplore ; 
There yet is mercy; go thy way, 
And sin no more. 
** Art thou a mourner ? hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights? 
Endearing days for ever flown, 
And tranquil nights ? 
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“0 live / and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past: 
Rely on Heaven’s unchanging will 
For peace at last. 
“Art thou a wanderer ? hast thou seen 
O’erwhelming tempests drown thy bark? 
A shipwreck’d sufferer hast thou been, 
Misfortune’s mark ? 
“Though long of winds and waves the 
sport, 
Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam ; 
Live / thou shalt reach asheltering port, 
A quiet home. 
“ Whate’er thy lot, whoe’er thou be, 
Confess thy folly, kiss the rod; 
And in thy chastening sorrews see 
The hand of God. 
* A bruised reed he will not break; 
Afflictions all his children feel: 
He wounds them for his mercy’s sake, 
He wounds to heal.” 


Want of room must now plead my 
excuse for not transcribing more of 
this beautiful and appropriate p em. 
That the Author of every good and 
perfect gift may continue to my dear 
friend all the faculties of her mind, 
and enable and dispise her to use them 
to his glory, is the sincere prayer of 
her’s truly, ALIQUIS. 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL, 

We have been favoured, at our request, 
with a copy of the following Discourse. 
We recommend it to perusal not only as 
a happy specimen of that earnest style 
of preaching which is generally consider- 
ed appropriate to the recommendation of 
a public charity, but also in the hope 
that it will still further subserve the in- 
terests of the excellent institution whose 
claims to patronage it so clearly and feel- 
ingly urges. 


The Claims of the Orphan: a Sermon 
preached in Trinity Church, New- 
York, on Sunday Evening, Janu- 
ary 2, 1820, at the Request of the 
Managers of the New-York Orphan 
Asylum, and for the Benefit of that 
Institution. By Joux Henry Ho- 
BART, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of 
New-York. 

Jen. xlix, part of the 11th verse. Leave thy 
fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive. 

Gop of all merey, how many find 
im this thy gracious promise the only 
balm for the anguish of that hour 
which, separating them from the 
world, wrests from their family its 
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only stay, and leaves their children 
fatherless, and their wife a widow. 

And, surely, if the father may thus 
trust the children who are deprived in 
him of their guide and guardian, to 
the Father of mercies, much more 
may she, with holy faith, rest on his 
tender care, those whom, when they 
lose her whose maternal kindness sup- 
plied the absence of a father’s protec- 
tion, will be left onpHans on the 
world. 

Leave thy fatherless—leave thy or- 
phan children—I will preserve them 
alive. 

Heavenly Father, let this gracious 
promise be my refuge and solace. 

For, my brethren, not a few of us 
should remember, that however now 
our talents and. exertions may supply 
our children with all the comforts of 
life, a stroke, which no foresight can 
discern, and no art ward off, dnd 
which falls sometimes when least ex- 
pected, may lay usin the dust ; and 
leave those whom we have watched 
over with tender care, and all whose 
wants we have anticipated, destitute 
orphans. 

And even those of you who think 
that in the goods which are laid up for 
many years, there is an ample provi- 
sion for your offspring, when their 
parents have gone to the house ap- 
pointed for all the living, should re- 
collect how often an unseen hand un- 
dermines the foundations of worldly 
prosperity, and blights the fair pros- 
pects of human felicity. Have there 
not been orphans the anticipated 
heirs of wealth and prosperity, who 
have been dependent on the kindness 
of their parents’ friends, and even on 
the kindness of strangers? “ Time 
and chance,” events unforeseen and 
unexpected, “ happen to all ;” and the 
children whom you now surround not 
only with every comfort, but with 
every luxury, may, in the course of 
God’s holy providence, be cast on the 
world, destitute orphans. 

And can any of us, then, behold, 
unpitied and unrelieved, the numerous 
family of orphans who are this evening 
exhibited to you? If there be an in- 
dividual capable of turning from them 
iw contemptuous disdain, or cold indif- 
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ference—God grant that the measure 
which he meets to them may never be 
meeted to him—God, more merciful 
to him than he is to others, grant that 
his children, nor his children’s chil- 
dren, may never, as orphans, solicit 
compasion—and solicit in vain. 

The fatheriess and the orphans shall 
never indeed want protectors; for it is 
the promise of him whvse is the world 
and the fulness thereof—* Leave thy 
fatherless,” leave thy orphan children, 
“7 will preserve them alive.” But 
the purposes of the Almigity are ful- 
filled by human agents. Highly ho- 
noured, and highly blessed are they 
whom he makes the almoners of his 
bounty, the instruments of his mercy. 
On you he casts these orphans—on you 
he now calls, to be the agents of ful- 
filling that gracious promise which has 
soothed many an agitated bosom. 
Will you decline to be the almoners 
of the bounty of him who hath given 
you richly all things to enjoy? Will 
you refuse to be the instruments of his 
mercy to those who cry, but there is 
none but you to helpthese. Gracious 
God, art thou so full of compassion, 
and shall we who live but on thy mer- 
cy, stop its refreshing streams from 
fiowing to the destitute around us. 

These orphans are suppliants for 
your bounty. : 

Interesting suppliants as CHILDREN. 

There is a force, a tenderness in 
the supplication of a little child, that 
carries it at once tothe soul. We love 
his inmocence, we are delighted by his 
simplicity and sprightliness. The piay- 
ful endearments of a little child speak 
that language of nature which subdues 


every heart. They can relax the stern © 


features of the minister of justice~ 
they can soften the bosem where the 
mighty passions of ambition and of 
glory are contending, and cause the 
conflict to cease—they can divert from 
his purpose the hired messenger of 
revenge, and make a protector of 
him who came to be a murderer. 
With what delight do the sallies of in- 
fancy inspire the domestic and social 
circle. Oh! what a magic in lulling 
the pangs of affliction, have the ca- 
resses of a little child. And when 
that child turns suppliant, when he 
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begins the prayer of entreaty, we 
give him our hearts, even before he 
has told his tale. 

Such are those who are this evening 
suppliants before you—all of them 
little children—many of them just ad- 
vancing from the age of infancy, too 
young and tender to be brought from 
their distant asylum at this inclement 
season, arid unseasonable hour, to 
plead in person before you; some of 
them, yet the babe nurtured and sooth- 
ed at the breast. Such are they who 
now, through me, plead before you. 
You might resist the story of those to 
whom, you suspect, age has taught 
cunning, and the wor ld deceit. But 
can you, can yu turn from the artless 
and innocent tale of the little child? 

That tale too is a tale of distress. 

The children of the Asylum, are 
CHILDREN IN DISTRESS. 

The tale of woe, let it come from 
whom it may, finds a chord in every 
heart that vibrates in unison. When 
he whom affliction, even more than 
years, hath covered with gray hairs, 
supplicates your bounty; when she 
whom sickness and misfortune have 
enfeebled and impoverished, entreats 
a morsel to keep her from perishing ; 
when the man whose meridian days 
calamity ard poverty have covered 
with gloom, bows before you in the 
prayer of entreaty—is not the glow 
of compassion immediately excited ; 
are not your hearts immediately sof- 
tened and melted; and before reason 
can interpose perhaps the just and 
necessary lessons of caution and pru- 
dence, you pour forth your benefac- 
tions. How strong the ties that bind 
man to man. How numerous and 
powerful the feelings of onr nature, 
that teach us to regard no human woe 
as foreign from us, to “ remember 
them that are in bonds as bound with 
them, and them that suffer adversity 
as being ourselves also in the body.” 
How wise and beneficent is the gra- 
cious Author of our being, thus to 
make the feelings of sym. pathy not only 
to increase our joys, but to alleviate 
the ills that assail our fallen nature. 

But sympathy should not be a blind, 
and undistinguishing, and uncontrol- 
led passion. [t may, it ought indeed, 
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prior to all reasoning, to enlist our 
feelings in the cause of distress; but 
its office is then done ; and reason and 
judgment are to select the objects, 
and to regulate the degree and the 
mode of our beneficence. Hence, 
how often is this beneficence justly 
diminished or checked, by the facts 
which caution and investigation ascer- 
tain, that the tale of woe which comes 
from hoary age, and from ripened 
manhood, and which female entreaty 
often makes so interesting, if not ficti- 
tious, is exaggerated—or. that poverty 
and distress are the result and the pun- 
ishment of indolence, of censurable im- 
providence, if not of vices and of crimes, 
How painful indeed, but often how 
necessary, to restrain the impulses of 
benevolence ; lest, by our ill-judged 
bounty, we injure the best interests of 
society, and even under the guise of 
mercy, do an act of unkindness to the 
supphant whom we relieve, by con- 
firming the habits of idleness, of im- 
providenc e, or of vice; those foes of 
private happiness and ‘of social pros- 
perity. 

But what should restrain the 
course of benevolent feeling when the 
distressed suppliant is a little child! 
Is he exposed almost naked to the 
blasts of winter—is he trembling with 
hunger even more than with cold— 
does sickness enfeeble his frame ? 
Naked, cold, famishing, sick, what an 
ebject of compassion is a littie child! 
And yet he may be an idle vagrant— 
his profligate parents may use “bim to 
minister to their vices; and may have 
taught his lisping accents the tale of 
falsehood. Take him at the worst— 
you would not, perhaps, you ought not 
indeed to permit his pitiable condition 
even more than his pitiable tale so far 
to obtain hold upon your feelings, as 
to extort from you that beunty, which 
he immediately pours into the lap of 
an abandoned parent. You aid and 
you sanction the profligacy of that 
parent; you train up this child in those 
habits that make him an adept in the 
vices, before he has obtained the years 
of manhood. But could your bounty 
obtain for him an asylum, where he 
would be clothed, warmed, fed, nur- 
tured—would you then spurn his ens 
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treaty, and leave to nakedness, to 
cold, to hunger, to wretchedness— 
would you leave to perish, this little 
chiid ? 

Ah! my brethren, the suppliants 
this evening betore you, can tella more 
pitiable story. 

They are OrpHans. 

They are naked—no father nor mo- 
ther to clothe them. They are cold— 
no father’s nor mother’s house to 
warm them. ‘They are famishing— 
no father nor mother from whom to 
seek a morsel of bread. ‘They are 
perishing in disease—no parent’s care, 
no parent’s home to save them. Do 
they share the reluctant bounty of 
some distant relative; or are they 

ermitted to occupy a corner in the 
maa which is the dark hauut of prof- 
ligacy? Alas! they are the drudges 
of avarice, or the panders of vice—of 
avarice and of vice, never softened, 
never restrained by these parental 
yearnings, which, strong as nature, 
even avarice and vice can never whol- 
ly subdue. O how wretched ihe lot 
of the orphan! Turn not from his 
entreaty, save him from perishing. 

Brethren, he can tell you a tale still 
more calculated to excite your feelings 
—he comes before you in a prouder 
indeed, but still more interesting at- 
titude. 

He presents himself as an INTEL- 
LECTUAL, MORAL, ACCOUNTABLE, IMMOR- 
TAL being ; and he is ignorant, he is 
idle, he is wicked, he is in danger of 
being lost for ever. 

Will you close against him the 
doors of that Asylum which female 
piety has reared, and where female 
tenderness and vigilence instruct, and 
train in habits of industry and order, 
train for usefulness here, for happiness 
hereafter, the orphan, ignorant, idle, 
wicked, outcast. How will you answer 
the act of inhumanity to your con- 
sciences, to your country, to your God? 

Does not conscience teach you, that 
it is one of your highest duties to in- 
struct the ignorant, to reclaim the 
vicious, and to enlighten with the 
knowledge that makes wise to salva- 
tion, those who are destined for an im- 
mortal existence? And where isa more 
interesting object to be enlightened 
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to be reclaimed, to be prepared for 
heaven, than the destitute orphan. 

Does not your country justly re- 
monstrate against that negligence or 
that parsimony which would leave to 
ignerance and to idleness, and to all 
the dread effects of ign srance and 
idieness, those who will thus outrage, 
by their crimes, tha: social family, 
which, if they had been properly in- 
structed and trained to habits of in- 
dustry and virtue, they might have 
strengthened and adorned ? 

And, my brethren, when the scru- 
tiny of the dast day is instituted, and 
the Almighty Jadge inquires, as the 
evidence and fruits of that faith in him 
through which alone you can be saved 
—To whom of the hungry have you 
given meat ?—To whom of the thirsty 
have you given drink ?—~ Whom of the 
naked have you clothed -—will he not 
demand of you an account of those 
children of poverty and wretchedness, 
whom, deprived by his Providence of 
their natural guardians, he cast upon 
your care and benevolence, that as 
the instruments of his mercy, you 
might “ preserve them alive?” And 
if there then be an inquiry, how you 
have ministered to their temporal 
wants, how much more strict surely 
the scrutiny into your vigilant super- 
intendence of that dmmortal part, for 
which he, their Redeemer, shed his 
blood, for which he provided the sanc- 
tifying influences of his Spirit, and for 
which he purchased the glories of an 
eternal inheritance. Discharge now, 
then, that duty, the neglect of which 
may, at the last day, fill you with con- 
fusion and shame, and even wrest 
from you your eternal crown. Ex- 
tend your beneficent support to that 
asylum which watches over the spiri- 
tual interests of the orphan children 
of poverty and wretchedness, and pre- 
pares them for that heaven to which a 
Saviour’s mercy and grace would con- 
duct them. 

Brethren, I have thus told you the 
concise and unvarnished tale of the 
orphan. 

In a cause where not to feel would 
be contrary to nature, to humanity, 
to religion, Iam not yet sensible of 
having endeavoured to excite one emo- 
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tion, or to call into action one motive 
to beneficence which your sober judg- 
gent would not sanction. 

Does that sober judgment repre- 
sent the danger of abuse in this insti- 
tution? 
Admit that in some cases, and there 
ean be only few, your bounty relieves 
from a charge which they might rea- 
sonably bear, some of the relatives or 
eonnexions of these orphans, And 
yet, even here, how much better 
provision fur their instruction—how 
much greater security for their good 
morals and industrious habits—and 
how much more vigilant and effective 
a superintendence of their spiritual in- 
terests, than could possibly be expect- 
ed, from those who prove, by their im- 
posing them on the asylum, that they 
would consider them a burden, in at 
tention to which there would be little 
of duty or of feeling, and, therefure, 
less of kindness and of care. 

Do you tell us that these orphans 
should be, and indeed are, provided 
for, by legal bounty? Far be it from 
me to discredit the charitable esta- 
blishments which the laws of my coun- 
try have instituted, and over which 
her officers preside. But admitting 
that these orphans could be cast among 
the mass of those who now crowd the 
public Alins-house—is it probable that 
whatever be the fidelity of those who 
have the charge of it, they would 
receive the same kind attention and 
care, amidst the multitude that occupy 
the labours of the officers of that esta- 
blishment, as in an asylum for orphans, 
and for orphans only superintended by 
female zeal and tenderness? Or, ad- 
mitting the fulness of the prevision for 
their temporal comfort, is it possible 
that their minds should receive the 
same judicious culture, their morals 
the same unremitting attention, their 
habits the same watchful care, and 
their religious principles the same 
ever-wakeful solicitude, in an es- 
tablishment which unfortunately is 
crowded with the victims not only of 

overty, but of vice, as in that asy- 
lias where orphans only occupy tho 
pious and unwearied superintendence 
of judicious, and kind, and pious fe- 


mgles ? Admit, then, all that the most 


But how can it be abused? ' 
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scrutinizing and calculating can sug- 
gest against this institution. You can- 
not say that by providing permanent 
support for the poor, it encourages 
idieness and improvidence; for or- 
phans only cast upon the world it takes 
up and nurtures. You cannot say that, 
these orphans might be, and are, 
otherwise provided for. For we meet 
this objection with the decisive answer 
—The distinguishing excellence of 
this institution is the intellectual, the 
orderly, the moral, the religious cul- 
ture which it bestows on orphans—a 
culture not to be obtained in any de- 
gree under the same advantages in 
any other establishment. For the Or- 
phan Asylum is the object of the soli- 
citude, the prayers, the unwearied ate 
tention of woman—woman, whous 
heaven, often with high intellectual 
furce, has adorned with these mild, 
enduring, tender, and yet zealous and 
persevering virtues that pre eminently 
qualify her to be the instructor and 
the guardian of the minds, the morals, 
and the piety of little children. 

Go on, then, honoured ladies—the 
superintendents and watchful guardi- 
ans of that asylum which stands the 
monument of your piety, your bene 
volence, and your Christian zeal. Go 
on—the favoured and happy instru- 
ments of fulfilling the gracious pros 
mise of the God of all mercy. “ Leave 
thy fatherless”—leave thy orphan chil- 
dren—* I will preserve them alive.” 
Ge on, and enjoy the rich reward of 
your labour of love—the blessing of 
the orphan that was ready to perish— 
the blessing of the orphan’s, of yvur, 
Father in heaven. 

And may this assembly, in the pre- 
sent moment of your great need, 
enable you to carryon your work of 
benevolence, and share with you its 
glorious reward. 


—_—— 


Extract froma Sermon delivered in Trinity 
Church, New- Haven, on Wednesday, Oct. 
27, 1819, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. TuomasC. Brownext, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the State 
of Connecticut.* By Witt1am Waits, 
D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State af Pennsylvania. 





———— 


* See Christian Journal, vol. iii. p. 352: 
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Rom. i. 16. Jam not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ: for itis the power of God unto 
salvation. 


“ Reverend Brethren of this Diocess: 
Your, preacher is the more free in address- 
ing to you the sentiment of the apostle in 
the text, in consequence of his long inter- 
course with those of his Right Reverend 
Brethren, who have filled the Episcopacy 
among you, ever since the introduction of 
it within the United States; and whose 
place he would fain consider himself as at 
this moment supplying; although with 
less weight, either of authority or of influ- 
ence, than what was due and yielded to 
their persons. With your “rst *ishop,* 
he was connected in preparins *BL"y- 
lishing our Book of Commou Pray. 722 
Bishops of our Church were th<i, -uree im 
number, and one of them, owin ‘ , dis- 
position, was absent from our cov: sels: 
so that the business was gone over in fa- 
miliar conversation between your Bishop 
and him whonow addresses, you; who has 
ever since retained a pleasing recollection 
of the interviews of that period, and of the 
good sense and the Christian temper of 
the person with whom he was associated. 

“After his decease, it was in this city, 
above twenty-two years ago, when the 
present speaker was the principal agent 
in the consecrating of a successor.t| Many 
have been the subsequent occasions, when 
‘we took sweet counsel together, and 
walked in the house of God as friends.’+ 
His memory wil! be precious to his sur- 
viving brother, until he shall follow to 
‘the rest that remains to the people of 
God,’§ when the labours of life shall be 
over : if, through Divine mercy, he should 
attain to such a termination of his pil- 

image. 

“ With your Bishop, who has sustained 
a provisional charge of the Episcopacy 
among you, the intercourse of your preach- 
er has been long and more intimate ; in 
consequence of a knowledge of him from 
his infaicy: and, while the sense of his 
active usefulness among you is cherished 
throughout this Diocess ; it is here asso- 
ciated with many recollections which give 
a personal interest in the issue. 

“The design of our being at this time 
assembled, is the providing of ; permanent 
Episcopacy for the Diocess: and, it will 
notescape the recollection of the Reverend 
Brother elected to this charge, that he will 
be labouring in a field already prepared 
for cultivation; and, that in proportion to 





* The Right Rev. Bishop Seabury, who was the first 
American Bishop. He was consecrated at Aberdeen, 
in Seotland, November 14,1784—and died February 25, 


1796. 

+ The Right Rev. Bishop Jarvis.—He was conse- 
érated tn Trinity Church, New-Haven, October 18, 
t797—and died May 3, 1313, F 

t Psalm lv. 14. § Heb. iv. 9. 


q¥ The Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, whe wae vested 
Wy a vote of the Convention of Connecticut with the 
previstunal charge of that Diocess, in June, 1$!6. 
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the zeal and the success of his predeces. 
sors, will be the call on him that there be 


. no loss, but a proportionate gain under his 


ministry. His present reputation in the 
Church, sets him on too high a ground for 
any admonition, which the giver ought not 
to take equally to himself; but there will 
be nothing assuming in regard to him, 
and to all the reverend hearers, in apply- 
ing the lesson of the text, that the best 
preparation for ministerial labours, and 
the best “security for faithful employment 
in them, is personal experience of the salu- 
tary influence of the Gospel which they 
preach, in its being found by them ‘ the 
power of God unto salvation:’ that is, in 
its having subjected fallen nature to the 
dominion of Divine grace: ..d in its 
moulding of the mind to wheicyve> is 
known in Scripture, under the name of 
* the fruits of the Spirit” Without < \is 
preparation for the work of the ministry, 
it is drudgery at the best. Even witha 
disposition of mind suited to it, there are 
difficulties and discouragements; but they 
are counterbalanced by consolations, even 
in the present life; and poor are the pros- 
pects of that minister of the Gospel, who 
cannot look forward, with humble hope, te 
the account which he is to render, when 
this life, and all pertaining to it, shall be 
over. 

“ Although there has been an especial 
application to the ministry; it is not from 
the supposition, that the other hearers are 
witheut an interest in the subject: for who 
is there, without opportunities of discoun- 
tenancing irreligion and immorality, some- 
times by an open testimony against them, 
and at least by silent tokens of sorrow or 
of disgust? Every loss of such an oppor- 
tunity, is a contributing to the mass of the 
wickedness of the world : and much more 
does this happen, if there be the least ap- 
pearance of satisfaction on such occasions, 
It is not necessary at present to enlarge on 
such surrender of Christian prineiple; 
since the text points to a sufficient pre- 
servative from it, in the experience of the 
truth of the position, that the Gospel is 
‘the power of God unto salvation” This 
is that rengwal in the temper and disposi- 
tion of our minds, that creation anew to 
good works, that consenting testimony of 
our spirits with the Spirit of God in Scrip- 
ture, which the Almighty Father will owa 
as the work of his own blessed Spirit, in 
the day when the wheat shall be severed 
from the chaff.” 


The following Documents form an Appendix 
to the above Discourse. 
BISHOP HOBART’S ADDBESS. 
Brethren of the Convention, 
Clergy and Laity, 


My charge of this Diocess now ceases, 
in consequence of an event which gives to 
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the important and respectable Church in 
this state, by the hands of our venerable 
Father and presiding Bishop, a resident 
Diocesan. [shall furnish to your Secretary, 
for insertion on the journals, a statement 
of my proceedings since my address to you 
at the Convention in eighteen hundred and 
seventeen. 

My connexion with this Dioeess has 
afforded me abundant evidence of the fide- 
lity of the Clergy in the discharge of their 
responsible duties; and of their attach- 
ment, and of that of the Laity, to the pure 
and primitive doctrines and institutions 
of ourChurch. In numerous acts of atten- 
tion and hospitality, 1 have received ex- 
pressions of your liberal and kind feelings, 
which ought to be acknowledged, and can 
never be forgotten. é 

A connexion thus consecrated and en- 
deared, I cannot consider as now dissolved, 
without emotion. But | should be selfish 
indeed, if I did not check the feelings of 
regret, by those of congratulation, at the 
auspicious event which this day places 
over you a Bishop, who, in the fidelity and 
the talents that have distinguished him in 
the stations which he has hitherto filled, 
has inspired our sanguine expectations of 
his great usefulness, in the important re- 
Iation which he will now sustain to you. 

My newly consecrated Brother in the 
Episcopacy, who, as 8 Presbyter of my im- 
mediate Diocess, and a munister of the 
Church of which I have the parochial 
charge, has enjoyed that tonfidence and 
affection which his virtues and his talents 
merit, will accept my earnest prayers, 
that the blessing of that divine Master, 
who has this day received his vows, may 
attend him in the arduous sphere of duty 
on which he now enters. 

And in bidding you, in my official cha- 
racter, Brethren of the Clergy and Laity— 
farewell—you will, I trusi, permit me, in 
the fulness of a heart deeply solicitous for 
the prosperity of your Church, and for your 
individual welfare, to implore for vou the 
benediction of the Almighty. 

The Lord bless you and keep you. The 
Lord muke his face to shine upon you and 
be gracious unto you. The Lord lift up 
the light of his countenance upon you and 
give you peace. Amen. 


—_—— 


ADDRESS TO BISHOP BROWNELL. 
Right Reverend Father in God, 


In behalf of the Clergy and Laity in Con- 
vention here assembled, [ congratulate you 
on your elevation to the Episcopate of this 
Diocess. With great satisfaction have we 
witnessed the solemnities of this day, which 
have initiated you into the sacred office of 
Bishop, and completely reorganized our 
Church, according to the mind and will of 
Christ. Having, with great unanimity, in- 
vited you to become our spiritual head un- 
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der Christ, we can but entertain the most 
sanguine hopes that your administrations 
wilt be attended with mutual harmony 
and concord: as little do we doubt, that 
it is a source of much satisfaction to your- 
self; and that you will feel the wisdom of 
acting, in every thing concerning your 
high office, with decision and promptitude. 
Infiuenced by your example, your godly 
admonitions, and the sacred authority with 
which you are intrusted, we look forward 
with raised expectations, to see an increase 
of zeal and unanimity in the work of the 
Lord, in promoting peace on earth, and 
good will among men; in drawing them 
by gentle persuasives to be reconciled to 
the Divine Saviour of the world, and to 
walk in love and peace together. To this 
important work, we of the Clergy solemnly 
pledged ourselves at our ordination. To 
your frequent admonition, counsel, advice, 
and steady example, we shall look to 
quicken our zeal and encourage our per- 
severance, in bringing man~* sons into the 
Church, and fitting them for glory here- 
after in the Church Triumphant. Faith- 
fully to administer the ordinances of the 
Gospel--to dispense the sincere milk of 
God’s word, in due season, to all the 
flock over whom we have charge—to 
drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines, and thereby cultivate peace and 
harmony, is our bounden duty. And in 
the discharge of it we doubt not you will 
go before us, with alacrity and ardour. 

In things external, but yet of interesting 
moment to the honour and respectability 
of the Church over which you are now to 
preside, we look with confidence to your 
patronage. Among these externals may 
be enumerated competency in the ordinary 
branches of literature, among-the Clergy. 
Next to the one thing needful in a clergy- 
man, fervent piety towards God, we hesi- 
tate not to believe you are fully sensible 
of the unportance of much reading, and 
extensive learning, and, consequently, that 
you will exert all the influence of your 
high station, to preserve and further ex- 
tend this blessing to the Church militant. 

Looking back to the time when that 
venerable man, Bishop Seabury, the first 
Protestant Bishop in America, took charge 
of this Diocess, and reflecting on what we 
this day have witnessed, we see abundance 
of reason for thanksgiving and praise to 
the Great Head of the Church. Under his 
prudent, vet energetic, administration, and 
that of his dignified successor, we have 
increased greatly in numbers—we have be- 
come a consolidated and uniform body; 
as far as is consistent with fallen human 
nature we are united in doctrine, in dis- 
cipline, and the service we render to Al- 
mighty God. By the liberality of our civil 


rulers, and the joint contributions of the 
Church at large, we are now able, as we 
hope, to disencumber the Episcopal office 
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of parochial services, that it may be 
wholly dedicated to its peculiar duties. 
For the accomplishment of this so desira- 
ble an object, much has been due to the 
exertions, and unremitting recommenda 
tions of those two eminent characters in 
our Church. 

Excited by the present interesting oc- 
casion, suffer us, Sir, to use the language 
of sincerity, perhaps of self-exaltation, 
while we say, that you are honoured in 
becoming the successor of two such men, 
and we doubt not this will inspire you with 
resolution to walk in their steps; to as- 
sist in further strengthening the walls of 
our Zion, in promoting the work which 
they began, and brought to its present 
state, that we may become a model of 
peace and harmony, and an honour to the 
community among whom we dwell 

Accept, Right Reverend Sir, of our cor- 
dial reception, and recognition of you as 
our Bishe», according to the appointment 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Canons 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. We tender vou, as such, our 
solemn promise of all canonical obedience 
to your authority; and our fervent pray- 
ers to the Head of the Church, that you 
may long continue to waik before us in 
love, to the edification of the people of 
God, and your own eternal joy. 

TILLOTSON BKONSON, 
Chairman af the Standing Committee. 





BISHOP BROWNELL’S REPLY. 


My Brethren of the Clergy, 
and of the Laity, 


I thank you tor the favourable senti- 
ments in which you have $xpressed your 
solemn recognition of that important sta- 
tion to which I have been called by your 
suffrages, and to which I have been conse- 
crated by the solemnities of this day. 

Never, so deeply as in the present in- 
stance, have I felt the force of that humi- 
liating exclamation of a great Apostle, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” But I 
derive encouragement from another senti- 
ment of the same Apostle—‘‘ Our suff- 
ciency is of God.” And since the Great 
Head of the Church has promised to be 
with his ministers “to the end of the 
world,” I humbly trust to the assistance 
of his Spirit, to guide me in my duties, 
and support me in my labours. 

Still, however, I feel that I shall need 
your liberal indulgence to my imperfec- 
tions, your candid interpretation of my 
conduct, and your ze»lous co-operation in 
the performance of my duties :—The sen- 
timents expressed in your address warrant 
me in the belief that I shall not fail to ex- 
perience them. The friendly welcome 


which you have given me alleviates my 
anxiety, and inspires me with confidence. 
And the unanimity which has marked all 
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your proceedings in relation to my settle- 
Ment in this Diocess (no less than the 
kindness with which I have been received 
by you) affords me a pledge that I shall 
continue to experience from you all that 
charitable allowance and zealous support 
which I so much need, and on which I 
confidently relied when I consented to he 
placed in so arduous a station. 

In the performance of my duties, it shall 
be my sincere endeavour to imitate that 
prudence and zeal which characterized 
the earliest Bishop of this Diocess, and of 
this country; and to cultivate those vir 
tues which distinguished his immediate 
successor. These venerable men have 
gone to their reward, and we now enjoy 
the fruit of their labours. While we 
cherish their services and their worth in 
grateful remembrance, we cannot be un- 
mindful of the zealous and disinterested 
services of a Bishop now present, who has, 
fur two years past, performed the Episco- 
pal duties of this Diocess, under the twen- 
tieth Canon of the General Convention. 
Having lived under his Episcopal juris- 
diction ever since the Church has enjoyed 
the benefit of his labours in his present 
station, and having been, for more than a 
year past, associated with him im the in- 
timate relation of*assistant in his paro- 
chial labours, I should do violence to my 
feelings if I neglected, on the present oc- 
casion, to acknowledge my obligations to 
his personal friendship, or to express my 
sense of his services in this Diocess, and 
to the Church at large. 

I fully accord with your sentiments con- 
cerning the necessity of a more thorough 
education for the clerical profession; and 
I hope soon to see the period when a The- 
ological Seminary shali be endowed, and 
organized on a scule adapted tothe wants, 
and commensurate with the abilities of the 
Episcopal Church. 


My Brethren of the Clergy, 


Weare fellow-labourers in the vineyard 
of Christ ; mutually engaged in extending 
the boundaries of his kingdom, and in 
building up his Church in the most holy 
faith :—In what strong bonds of fellowship 
and affection should these common labours 
unite us ?—With you I cannot but antici- 
pate “perfect unanimity in this work of 
the Lord.” And it shall be my constant 
endeavour to merit your confidence, and 
to secure your counsel and support by an 
unreserved communication with you, and 


‘by an impartial discharge of my official 


duties. 

We are fellow-labourers in repairing: 
the ‘‘ waste-places,” and in building up a 
Church which concentrates our common 
affections, and demands our united la. 
bours: a Church eminent throughout the 
world for the salutary influence which it 
sheds on civil society, apd soci itfe 
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and for its devout and rational piety; a 
Church, apostolic in its ministry, scriptu- 
ral in its dectrines and ordinances, and 
fervent and evangelical in its liturgy and 
worship. We are mutually engaged in 
the highest cause that can engross the at- 
tention and occupy the talents of men :— 
We are co-workers with God in effecting 
the salvation of immortal souls:—Let us 
then devote all our faculties to a work so 
important, and to which we have pledged 
ourselves by the most solemn vows. 

My Brethren of the Clergy, 

and of the Laity, 


Taccept with thankfulness your recogni- 
tion of our new relation, and the pledges 
you have proffered of your active co-ope- 
vation in the common object of our la- 
bours. Let us cherish among each other 
harmony of sentimen: ; and let our prayers 
ascend together to the Father of mercies, 
that be would unite our hearts, strengthen 
our hands, direct our labours, and bless 
eur exertions. 


T. C, BROWNELL. 





ADDRESS OF THANKS TO BISHOP 
HOBART. 
Right Rev. and dear Sir, 


We have the honour to tender you the 
thanks of the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocess of Von- 
necticut, for those temporary services 
which are this day terminated by the con- 
secration of the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell 
to the Episcopate of the Diocess. 

In performing this duty, you will per- 
mit us to express the high sense entertain- 
ed by the Convention, by ourselves, and by 
the Church generally, of the distinguished 
benefits which have resulted from your 
provisional connexion with the Diocess.— 
When we reflect on the sacrifices which 
you made, and the labours which you in- 
curred, in adding the care of the Church 
in this state to the arduous duties which 
devolved on you as the Episcopate of the 
large and extensive Diocess of New-York 
—when we consider that this sacrifice was 
made, and these labours undertaken, with- 
out any view to pecuniary interest—and 
when we call to mind the eminent servi- 
ces which you have rendered; the new 
impulse which your visitations have given 
to our zeal; and the general success 
which has attended the exercise of your 
episcopal functions—we feel bound to of- 
fer to the Great Head of the Church and 
Supreme Disposer of all things, our sin- 
cere and heartfelt acknowledgment of 
the distinguished blessings which he has 
been pleased to confer upon us through 
the medium of your services. 

We shall ever cherish a grateful recot- 
lection of these services: and although 
we are no longer connected by official ties, 
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we indulge a hope, that there may be no 
diminution of the friendship and affection 
which have grown out of your occasional 
visitations among us. 

Accept, Right Rey. and dear Sir, from 
ourselves personally, and from the body 
in whose behalf we address you, the assur- 
ance of our highest respect; and permit 
us to add, that it is with sentiments of the 
most cordial esteem, that we bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 

TILLOTSON BRONSON, 

HARRY CKOSWELL, i . 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, (Committee, 
NATHAN SMITH, J 


—--— 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 


Observations on the Holy Days in January, 
1820. 


Satunpay, the first. 
The Circumcision of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Tue event this day commemorated, is 
the admission of Christ, by the ordinance 
appointed for the purpose, and named in 
the title of the festival, into the Church of 
God; circumcision, then, as baptism now, 
being the mean of making disciples. 

It may be contemplated, first, as an ex- 
ample. Our Saviour’s life was a perfect 
pattern from its very commencement; for 
although, as respects his human nature, 
he had, in infancy and childhood, no more 
control over the circumstances and events 
of his life than other human beings of the 
sume age; yet by virtue of his Divine 
dignity, we must suppose him to havé 
been, from the very first, preserved from 
whatever was inconsistent with perfection 
in the human state. His submission to 
circumcision must be regarded as an act 
of his own, connected with the perfect 
exampie of his life. The doctrines, in- 
deed, of the religion he established for- 
bid us to consider it an example to be 
literally followed. This rite which had 
been binding from the days of Abraham, 
was abrogated by the same Divine au- 
thority which at first established it, upon 
the introduction of the Christian religion. 
Still, Christ’s reception of it is an example 
worthy of regard. 

It enforces the principle, that visible or. 
dinances are proper and acceptable to 
God. There are those who, not content 
with objecting to this or that particular 
religious rite, condemn them all as savour- 
ing of superstition, as inconsistent with the 
worship of that God who isa pure Spirit, 
and unworthy of his regard. To such per- 
sons, if they acknowledge the authority 
of os | Scripture (and others it is not now 
intended to notice) it would seem that a 
sufficient answer is afforded in the posi- 
tive prescriptions of both the Old and 
New Testaments, and the example of the 
Founder of our religion. However dit- 
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ferent the particular requisitions of reli- 
gion may be under different dispensa- 
tions, we are certainly to look for the 
same leading principles in all the systems 
having the same God for their Author, 
and the same human race for their subjects. 
None that are unworthy of Aim, or unfit for 
them, could ever possibly obtain. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the abrogation of 
circumcision and other rites of the Mosaic 
law, it must border on impiety to say that 
visible ordinances are inconsistent with 
pure and undefiled religion; it were rash 
to decide that they are not favourable to 
its influence among men. 

But there are those who accede to the 
evangelical doctrine of the propriety, uti- 
lity, and. necessity of religious rites, und 
yet suffer themselves to be indifferent to 
application to them on their own part, 
and to the use of proper influence in their 
favour. This did not Christ. From his 
first observance of religious rites, in cir- 
cumcision, to the period of his earthly 
career, we see him regular and conscien- 
tious in this respect. Let his disciples do 
likewise. It will be evidence of humility, 
sincerity, and faithfulness. ‘The contrary 
is disobedience to the laws of God, and 
proof of most dangerous inattention to 
spiritual and eternal things. 

But let the opposite extreme be avoid- 
ed. Let not the external duties of reli- 
gion be magnified beyond the infinitely 
more important possession of its spirit. 
However intimate—and the Scriptures 
warrant our regarding as very intimate— 
the connexion between them, the former 
should never be suffered to supersede 
the latter. An expression of St. Paul, in 
the 2d lesson for this morning’s service, 
accurately describes the true principle in 
this particular. “ He is not a Jew which 
is one outwardly ; neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh: but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter ; whose praise 
is not of men but of God.”* Change the 
term Jew into Christian, and crcumeiston 
into baptism, or the name of any other 
Christian rite; and bear in mind the 
characteristic force of Scripture expres- 
sions, and there will here be seen the true 
view of the subject. Obligaicry as the 
ordinances of religion are, essential as is 
their influence when properly observed, 
they are but means for the working of an 
infinitely more important end, which 
never can be attained unless the means be 
More than externally applied. Indeed, if 
they flow not from the heart—if they 
come not of a true and living faith—if 
they be not applied with all the serious- 
hess and sincerity which are due to spi- 
ritual and eternal concerns,—they will be 
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but an unacceptable service, but guilty 
mockery of God. ; 

Much more will this iniquity attend 
them, if we presume to attach to them any 
merit as the price of favour. They are 
but unworthy means, which can be accept- 
ed and blessed, only by mere sparing mer- 
cy, extended through the merits of the 
great atonement. 

Descriptive of his character in under 
taking this atonement, the name of Jrsus 
was, as on this day, given to our Lord. 
It signifies a Saviour. And surely, when 
we consider how infinite the value of 
that character—how great the salvation 
wrought for us, when ignorant, guilty, 
going inevitably to everlasting destruc- 
tion, we are instructed in the knowledge 
of God and of our duty, rendered sus 
ceptible of the pardon of our sins, have 
the offer of grace for our sanctification, 
have heaven opened as our eternal inhe- 
ritance, we will gratefully acknowledge 
with the Apostle that “ the name of Jesus 
is above every name,” worthy to be ho- 
noured by the bowing of “every knee, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the —? 

This name is dear, indeed, to the true 
Christian, to him who feels that he needs 
a Saviour, and sees that Christ is an all-suf- 
ficient Saviour. Reader, is this thy case? 
It is a question of infinite importance. 
Christ cann@t have come in vain. If thou 
receive him not in that character of a Sa- 
viour in which he offers thee his grace, 
thine will be the dreadful guilt, thine 
must be the sore punishment of treading 
under foot the Son of God, counting the 
blood of the Covenunt, wherewith thou wast 
eunctified, an unholy thing, and doing despite 
unto the spirit of grace+ Every moment 
thou continuest in this guilt, the danger is 
increased of never escaping its eternal re- 
cémpense. It is a story often told that no 
dependance can be placed on any moment 
but the present. Is it not brought to thy 
mind with hew force and additional in- 
terest by the recollections of the year just 
passed ? Has not that seen thy companions 
and friends snatched, without a moment’s 
warning, from their probation? Does it 
not then take up the friendly caution, Be 
thou also ready ? 

And what account has that year gone to 
give of thee? Has it seen thee, animated 
by a true and living faith in Jesus, and 
improving the aids of his heavenly grace, 
prosecutiug with zeal, with constancy, 
with fidelity, the work of salvation which 
he has placed within the sphere of human 
agency? ‘With unbounded gratitude for 
this evidence of the efficacy of divine grace, 
go on, begin the new year with new reso- 
lutions, new endeavours, new devotion, 
increased reliance on the mercy of God in 





* Romans ii. 28, 29. 


t Phil. ii. 9, 19. + Heb. x. 29. 
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Christ to give thee ability, to overlook thy 
imperfections, and accept thy unworthy 
services. 

But is it otherwise? Hast thou exhibit- 
ed the mournfui spectacie of an intelligent 
and immortal being, regardless of the in- 
finite exaltation of which his nature is 
susceptible, fast sinking it into the degra- 
dation, the infamy, the irretrievxble 
wretchedness of infernal spirits? And hast 
thou still been sparea? Has not God, in 
just indignation, placed thee for ever be- 
yond repentance’? Oh! it is unspeakable 
mercy. But it will awfully increase thy 
guilt, if thou remainest unchanged until— 
and it may be the very hour after the pe- 
rusal of this dictate of Christian regard— 
the message that is perpetually heard 
around thee, shall bid thee to the eternal 
world. 


Tuvrspay, the sixth, 


The Epiphany, or the Manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. 


The title of this festival is sufficiently 
indicative of the event it celebrates—the 
revealing of Christ to the heathen world 
by a supernatural luminary, upon the ap- 
pearance of which, wise men came from 
the east, and followed its guidance until 
it conducted them to the house, at Bethle- 
hem, in which the infant Saviour lay. 
This event suggests several heads of re- 
flection. 

Of its truth, we can have no reasonable 
doubt. There is every evidence that any 
fact can possibly possess that the story 
was recorded by the Evangelist, who wrote 
his gospel about 60 years after the event. 
There is every proof that the new religion 
was then most jealously watched by both 
Jews and pagans, who had all prejudices 
and passions enlisted against it. Every 
thing related in its favour would, conse- 
quently, be most strictly scrutinized. No 
effort would be spared to prove it false. 
Now this story was such as admitted of 
exposure at once, if it was not true. 

The Evangelist declared* that shortly 
after the birth of Christ, wise men, or Ma- 
gi, a well known sect of eastern philoso- 
phers, came from their own country to Je- 
rusalem, in search of him who was born 
King of the Jews; stating that they had 
seen his star in the east, and had come to 
worship him—that Herod, the king, was 
troubled and al/ Jerusalem with him—that 
he, accordingly, gathered all the chief 
priests and scribes of the people together, and 
demanded of them where Christ should be 
born—that they declared Bethlehem in 
Judea to be the place assigned in prophecy 
for Messiah’s birth, quoting the prediction 
on which their decision was founded—that 





* St. Matt. it. 
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the king gave information accordingly to 
the wise men—that they went to Bethle- 
hem, found the young child, and offered 
him worship and homage; and being warn- 
ed of God not to return to Herod, as he 
had enjoined them, they went home ano- 
ther way—that Herod, incensed at this 
disappointment, and wishing to destroy 
the child, issued an edict, by which all the 
children in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, were 
slain. 

Now here were circumstances of the 
greatest publicity. .4/ Jerusalem, and all 
the chief priests and scribes were concerned 
—all parents who, in Bethlehem and all the 
coasts thereof had children of two years old 
and under, were concerned ina way which 
could not be obliterated from the remem- 
brance of their families for generations. 
A formal edict of most cruel and ,pecu- 
liar character is stated to have proceeded 
froin the’throne. 

We now ask the most incredulous, if it 
is possible to conceive of such a story 
being fabricated and palmed upon the 
public, in the very places where the events 
are said to have occurred, and when pro- 
bahly some of the persons immediately 
con“erned, and certainly many of their 
descendants of the first generation, were 
living,—and yet not a vestige of contra- 
diction be found? 

We have now proceeded upon the sup- 
position that this story was never pub- 
lished until the writing of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel Every probability is in favour of 
its having been promulgated from the 
very first bearing of testimony in their 
Master’s cause, on the part of the Apostles. 
This, of course, adds to the strength of 
the argument. 

The facts of the appearance of the star, 
and the consequent journey ing of the wise 
men are noticed by profane authors. 

It would, therefore, argue a degree of 
incredulity not compatible with a sound 
intellect, and destructive of the influence 
of all truth, to doubt the reality of the 
narrative this day called to mind. 

It suggests several important refiec- 
tions 

What should induce these men, who 
were heathens, to imagine that the star 
they saw indicated the birth of a King 
of the Jews ? Why should they take such 
an interest in that event? Why should they 
approach him with such reverence and 
adoration? 

To attribute all this to immediate in- 
spiration, would be highly reasonable in 
itself, and not unnatural for those who 
acknowledge the Child concerned to be 
the promised Seed in whom all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed; and after 
the miraculous revelation of whom to the 
Jews, there might be expected a similar 
manifestation to the Gentiles, who were 
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equally to share the blessings of his ad- 
vent. 

But this is a concession which it is 
hardly to be supposed all will make. 

The ordinary account of these heathen 
wise men being so deeply interested in the 
birth of a King of the Jews, and being so 
forward to offer him respect and worship, 
is to be found in the abundantly attested 
fact, that about the time of our Saviour’s 
birth there was a general expectation 
throughout the world, that a great Re- 
former of ‘he moral and religious state of 
mankind was to appear in Judea. This 
expectation could have arisen only from 
some knowledge of the Jewish prophecies. 
Their inquiry at Jerusalem, and their im- 
plicit following of the decision drawn 
from those prophecies, clearly show this. 
This knowledge we may reasonably ima- 
gine to have been imparted by the Israel- 
ites in that period of their national exist- 
ence, when they maintained a very exten- 
sive commerce; in their several cuaptivi 
ties and dispersions; and especially by the 
translation, about 300 years before Christ, 
under the authority of the king of Egypt, 
of the Old Testament into the Greek, 
which had become the universal language. 

The fact of the general expectation 
above noticed being clearly attested, and 
fortified against any incredulity which 
might still be cherished on the subject, 
by being thus reasonably accounted for, 
becomes the source of farther reflection. 

Who were these who thus participated 
in the general acknowledgment of the 
necessity of Divine interposition to melio- 
rate the moral and spiritual state of the 
world, and the general expectation that 
this interposition was to be manifested in 
Judea? Who were these who saw suffi- 
cient reason to place, on this subject, im- 
plicit confidence in the decision of the 
Jewish scriptures, and whose reliance on 
their fidelity was so great as not to suffer 
a moment’s doubt that the poor and hum- 
ble Babe they saw was he who, as the 
King of the Jews, was expected to be the 
Reformer of the world; and to lead them 
to approach that Babe with profoundest 


manifestations of respect and worship? . 


We hear it replied, with a confident and 
triumphant air, that they could be none 
other than the ignorant and narrow mind- 
ed, fitted, by their want of the illuminat- 
ing and ennobling influence of science, 
to be the dupes of superstition; but 
have reason to thank God that in the wise 
ordering of his providence, those Gentiles 
were first chosen to come to the know- 
ledge of Christ, in whom the extent of hu- 
man learning fully tested its sufficiency ; 
whose minds, enjoying all the light that 
science can impart, were every way quali- 
fied to follow, in religion, the dictates of 
sound philosophy. These men saw the 
necegsity of celestial interposition for the 
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purifying of morals and religion. Yield« 
ing to the generally received opinion, that 
remarkable luminaries were indications 
of signal events, enabled by their skill in 
astronomy to know for a certainty that 
the star they beheld was of this character, 
and, perhaps, bearing in mind Balaam’s 
prophecy of Christ, as “astar” that should 
* come out of Jacob,”* they were at once 
filled with hope that the expectation of 
the world was about to be realized, and 
the King of the Jews had come. They 
encountered a long and tedious journey. 
They evinced their respect for the Jew- 
ish prophecies, by inquiring from them in 
what part of Judea they should look for 
the object of their search, and by follow- 
ing its directions. They are rewarded by 
the re-appearing of their celestial guide, 
and its resting onthe very house in which 
the infant Saviour lay. Their faith is 
strengthened. Their hope amounts to 
certainty They fall before the Child, and 
offer him homage and worship. 

They made the true use of their Jearn- 
ing, that use which the most enlightened 
men have ever made, yielding to the con- 
viction which true philosophy brings to 
every mind, that however equal it may be 
to mere intellectual research, it is totally 
insufficient to be man’s guide in spiritual 
and eternal things. The stubborn fact 
that its sufficiency was never pretended 
until the light of the Gospel was shed, de- 
clares unanswerably the truth in this re- 
spect. 

But remember, Christian reader, it is 
not enough that thou confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus. It is not enough 
that thou acknowledge the necessity and 
sufficiency of his religion. The confes- 
sion must be made with sincerity of heart. 
The acknowledgment must be manifested 
by consistency of life. “The bright and 
morning star”t that has arisen out of Ja- 
cob diffuses not only that light which is 
sufficient to lead to a speculative assent 
to the truths of Christianity ; but that bet- 
ter light, which discloses doctrines and 
precepts calculated to interest the heart 
and life in the love and service of the 
greatest and the best of Beings. Let it 
thus attract thy notice. See, in the con- 
duct of the wise men, a pattern for thy 
imitation. Distant as thou now mayest 
be from the Saviour, arise and go in search 
of him. Very plain, to an honest and sin- 
cere inquirer, are the directions afforded 
by his written word. Many and great as 
may be the difficulties in the way, fear 
not to encounter them. His grace is of- 
fered thee ; his strength, made perfect in 
the weakness of his servants, will be th 
support Feel thy need of him—humbly 
resolve to receive him in the offices in 
which he condescends to display his mercy 





T ikev. xxii. 16. 


* Numb, xxiv. 17, 
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to thé sons of men—yield to the calls and 
offers of his “esa He will be found of 
| 


thee; and will require for thy full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of his mediation, but 
the offering, as a reasonable, holy, and 
living sacrifice, and one most intimately 
connected with thy own happiness even 
here,—of thyself, soul, and body to his 
service. More valuable than gold, of 
richer fragrance than frankincense and 
myrrh, it will come up into his presence, 
acceptable and weil-pleasing. It will be 
rewarded by thine exaltation to the glory 
and happiness he has prepared for thee in 
his Father’s house, eternal in the heavens. 


Tvespay, the twenty-fifth. 
The Gonversion of St. Paul. 

The history of the event now comme- 
morated, as recorded in the epistle and 
2d lessons for the day, is supposed to be 
known to the reader. It furnishes reflec- 
tions adapted to edification both in faith 
and practice. 

In the former light it is admirably 
treated by a distinguished layman of the 
Church of England, Sir George Lyttleton, 
wlio, upon thorough reflection and investi- 
gation, had become a convert from scepti- 
cal principles. In his “ Observations on 
the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul,” 
he considers the former as affording, in 
itself, conclusive evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. The course of his argument 
is—that the account St. Paul gives of his 
conversion must have been an invention 
of his own, for the purpose of deceiving 
others; or he must himself have been de- 
luded into a belief of the circumstances 
he affirms to have attended it, by an en- 
thusiastic imagination; or those circum- 
stances were the effect of some contrivance 
on the part of the Christians; or the ac- 
count must be received as true. 

There can now be taken only a very 
rapid view of the argument under each of 
the three first heads, which leads to the 
fourth as a necessary conclusion." 

No sober reasoner will take for granted 
that a man practises deception, unless he 
knows the man’s character to be such as 
justly to expose him to suspicion, or un- 
less there appears, in the circumstances 
of the case, a plausible motive. 

Now we may defy any candid person to 
produce the least evidence of St. Paul’s 
possessing such a character as to warrant 
suspicion of his having been a deceiver. 
To plead this story of his conversion is to 
beg the question at issue. Before the 
event it records, he was known to bea 
violent opposer of Christianity, and cannot 





* it should be understood that the writer has 
not Sir George Lyttleton’s Treatise by lfm; 
and his reeolleetion of it is too indistinct to al- 


low hin to be confident that he has followed 
him in his reasonings on this subject. 
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therefore be suspected of any designs in 
its favour. After it, his life challenges the 
minutest scrutiny, and exhibits through- 
out simplicity, integrity, purity, utterly 
inconsistent with purposes of fraud. 

There is, then, nothing in the character 
of St. Paul to justify suspicion of any de- 
sign on his part to impose a falsehood upon 
the world. 

Can there be found any plausible mo- 
tive to induce him to this? A sufficient 
answer is afforded by the undeniable facts, 
that St. Paul enjoyed every advantage to 
be gained by the honour of being a Roman 
citizen, to which character great privile- 
ges were attached, and by being a man of 
great respectability and influence — 
the Jews; that Christians were a despis 
and persecuted body ; and that, therefore, 
by connecting himself with them, he ex- 
changed honour, ease, dignity, and privir 
leges, for ignominy, persecution, labour, 
and death. 

It is enough that we now ask a reasonae 
ble man, What could be his motive for de~ 
ception? It is surely allowable that we 
claim from such an one, acknowledgment 
that St. Paul could not have designed it. 

Was he deluded into a belief of the cir- 
cumstances he has recorded by a heated 
imagination ? 

A degree of fanaticism leading to 
strongest delusion may be excited in fa- 
vour of a system in which one’s mind is 
already deeply interested. But mark the 
difference in the present case. All his 
feelings were engaged, all his prejudices 
roused, his utmost zeal exerted in a cause 
diametrically opposite to that which is 
favoured by the story of his conversion. 

The course he was pursuing was not one 
of wicked design, in which it might be 
supposed he was struggling against the 
reproaches of conscience, which, at last, 
not only brought conviction of error to his 
mind, but hurried him into the opposite 
extreme of weak and blind credulity. He 
was acting sincerely, and verily thought 
that he was doing God acceptable service.* 
The only ordinary way, therefore, in which 
we can reasonably expect a change of sen- 
timent and views, is a conviction of error, 
upon serious deliberation. Nothing of this 
kind is found in the case before us. There 
cannot be a moment’s doubt that whatever 
conversation occurred on the journey be- 
tween him and his companions, must have 
strengthened him in the purpose for which 
it wis undertaken. 

If the objector still insists upon his hav- 
ing been deceived by his imagination, we 
havé two other answers. The deception 
could not have been so thorough as the 
account would make it, unless he were 
perfectly beside himself; a conclusion 
which no other circumstance in his whole 


—_ — 





* Acts xxvi. 9, 10, 11. 
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life will suffer us to draw; a conclusion 
at once shown to be false by his prudent, 
enlightened, and eminently successful mi- 
nistry, and by the evidences of soundness 
and clearness of understanding which 
every discourse and every letter of his, 
so abundantly affords. 

But, lastly, the extreme credulity which 
can still imagine what is here opposed, 
must also embrace the moral impossibility 
ef his accomplices also having been equal- 
ly deluded; for they are declared (and 
never denied it) to have heard the sound,* 
and seen the light. 

To state the third supposition, connect- 
ed with the supernatural light and voice, 
the consequent blindness of St. Paul, and 
his restoration to sight, is to confute it. 
No artifice of others could have occasion- 
ed them. 

Irresistible, then, is the conclusion, that 
the history of St. Paul’s conversion must 
be true. 

Rejoice to celebrate it, Christian, and 
to thank God for the grace it illustrated; 
for it is intimately connected with the 
confirmation of thy faith, and thy edifica- 
tion in godliness. 

It furnishes conclusive evidence of the 
Divine interposition in behalf of the reli- 
gion thou professest, and, therefore, of its 
truth. It gave to the church one of the 
most illustrious of her champions, a clear 
and experienced imstructor in the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gospel. As if 
determined to make amends for past op- 
position, he vied with the most zealous of 
the Apostles, and came behind none of 
them in services to the Christian cause. 

His most valuable instructions are hand- 
ed down to us in the sacred volume. Let 
us diligently consult them with a sincere 
desire to be informed—with an humbie 
disposition to receive the truth in iis sim- 
plicity—with prayers for grace that we 
may be enlightened in the knowledge of 
it, and enabied to practise it. There may 
be some things “ hard to be understood,” +t 
some truths, the conhexion of which with 
others we may not be enabled thoroughly 
to comprehend. Let us not aspire to the 

secret things that belong to the Lord our 
God, but be content with those things 
that are revealed. We shall find in the 
writings of St. Paul an invaluable treasure 
of divine and useful knowledge. 

Sinner: the call given to this Apostle, 
and successful in his conversion, was an 
extraordinary and miraculous one, such 
an one as we are not to «xpect to have re- 
peated. Not less, however, from him 
who desireth not the death of a sinner, 
are those calls of Providence, those calls 
in the word of God, in the services of the 
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Church, in the ministry of the ambassa- 
dors of Heaven, in the checks of cons 
science, and the monjtory workings df the 
Spirit, which now urge thee to be convert+- 
ed and live. Listen to them in time. Soon 
it may be too late for ever. 

From the miraculous nature of St. Paul’s 
conversion, let there not be drawn any in- 
ference unfavourable to the agency therein 
of his own free will, and to the agency of 
the same principle in every conversion. 

Nothing is farther removed from the 
simplicity of evangelical truth, than de- 
nying to man a co-operation with Divine 
grace in every step of the work of his 
salvation. It charges God with deception 
in exhorting, urging, warning, to what 
cannot be done. St. Paul declares, that 
he “ was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision ;”* thereby clearly showing that his 
conversion was obedience, and therefore 
of free will, and not of necessity. The 
cause was miraculous ; the effect was ordi- 
nary; the same as may be produced by 
any powerful argument; the same as 
should, in all ages, be produced by the 
record of the event. 

Remarkable as was this conversion and 
call, they did not supersede the necessity 
of seeking grace in the appointed way. 
** He arose, and was baptised.”¢ Hence 
we learn that no peculiarity of case, not 
even special gifts of the Holy Ghost are to 
supersede the fulfilmen: of all righteousness, 
by complying with the ordinances of reli- 
gion. It was thus St. Paul manifested the 
sincerity of his conversion to the Christian 
faith. Itis thus all good Christians should 
manifest the true spirit of the Gospel. 

Finally: as a most essential mean of 
advancement in the divine life, let us be 
careful to imitate the example of this bles- 
sed saint, as recorded in that best of com- 
mendations, “ Behold he prayeth.”+ In 
all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, be our’s the wisdom he gained from 
the religion he espoused—* I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.”|) As the only way of security 
against unchristian and dangerous excess 
in worldly enjoyments and gratifications, 
let us observe the discipline he prescribed 
to himself—*‘ 1 keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection”§ In every ad- 
vancement in the Christian life, let us re- 
member to whom the praise is due, and 
say with him, “ By the grace of God1 «m 
what I am * When, in a religious course, 
we find difficulties and dangers, be our’s 
his consolation—*I can do «lJ things 
through Christ which strengthenethme”** If 
ever we are tempted to spiritual pride and 
presumption, or to listlessness, let us re- 
member ‘that our’s, surely, in a much 





* But not the exact words. This is a very 
natural reeonciling of the apparently contra- 
dietory accounts in Acts ix. 7, sud xxii. 9. 

t 2 St. Pet. iii. 16, 


* Acts xxvi. 19. 
+ Acts ix. 11. 
§ 1 Cor. ix. 27. 


Acts ix. 18. 
| Phil. iv 11. 
4} 1 Cor. xv 10, 
* Phil. iy. 12. 
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greater degree, must be the danger from 
which he knew that he was not exempt— 
**Lestwhen [ have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.”* 

Governed by the truly evangelical spirit 
which thus animated the blessed Apostle 
of the Gentiles, we may humbly hope to be 
able to exclaim with him, when our mor- 
tal pilgrimage shall be drawing toa close, 
*T have fought a good fight, [have kept 
the faith ; henceforth there ig laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 

t that day.”7 Then will come the bles- 
sed consummation, even being “ caught 
up to the third heaven,” not as he was, 
to return agar to earth, but there to dwell 
for ever with the glorious company of apos- 
tles, and the noble army of martyrs 


— 


T'wo Views of Death—An irregular Ode — 
In Imitation of the Poetry of the 17th Cen- 
tury, and Bramley’s “ Life Likeness.” 


( From an Irish Newspaper.) 


DEATH is—What? 
, it is « minister of wo 
To man below, 
To bring his pride to nought ; 
A rein to check the bold career 
Of those who neither love nor fear 
That God they little think so near 
To stop their hand, 
And give their substance and their land, 
With all beneath the:r proud command, 
To friend or foe, 
When they’re laid low, 
Dead and forgot. 


DEATH is—What? 
’Tis to the wicked man 
A pass as narrow as a span, 
To woes unutterably great; 
Where the wild shout of anger flies 
fm vain to rend the distant ski-s, 
Where the pale form never dies, 
jut grief and care, 
With deep despair, 
Fix ever there 
Their seat. 


DEATH is—What? 
A welcome friend, 
Whom God doth send 
Man’s grief to end ; 

Rude seems his blow 

In outward show; 

Yet often sent 

His to prevent, 

And shield the good man in his tomb, 
From bitter foes, 
And countless woes 
To come. 


DEATH is—What? 
Death “ is gain”—a rich reward 
To him that “ dieth in the Lord,” 





* 1 Cor. ix. 27. t 2 Tim, tv. 8. 
+ 2 Cor. xi & 
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In faith, and hope, and love, 
Lovos'd from his tenement ot clay, 
Death sends him on his joyful way, 
To meet the dawn of endless day, 
Ii, realms above. 
Maghera, April 22, 1815. G. 








Communication. 

Tae Annual Meeting ot the Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in ihe 
Commonweaith of Massachusetts, was held 
at Hanover, on the 17th of November last, 
at which were present the Right Rey. Al- 
exander V. Griswold, D. VD. Bishop of the 
Eastern Diocess; Rev. Asa Eaton, Rector 
ot Christ Church, Boston, and St. Mary’s, 
Newtown; Rev. James Morss, Kector of 
St. Paul’s, Newburyport; Rev. Thomas 
Carlile, Rector of St. Peter’s, Salem, and 
St. John’s, Lynn; Rev. Calvin Wolcott, 
Rector of St Andrew’s, Hanover; and Lay 
Delegates from Boston, Marshfield, und 
Hanover. 

Agreeably to the forty-fifth Canon, pa- 
rochial reports were made from the fol- 
lowing Churches: v.z. Christ Church, Bos- 
ton; St. Paul’s, Newburyport; St. Peter’s, 
Salem; St. Join’s, Lynn; Christ Church, 
Cambridge ; St. Anurew’s Ciurch, Hanu- 
ver; Church, at Quincy ; and Trinity 
Church, Marshfield. 

The tollowing gentlemen were chosen 
the Standing Committee for the ensuing 
year: Rev. Asa Eaton, Rev. James Morss, 
Rev. Thomas Cariile, anu John W. Tread- 
well, George Jenkins, and Stephen White. 
The Standing Committee were directed to 
hoid their Quarterly Meetings at Salem, 
on the first Wednesdays in January, April, 
July, and October. 

ihe Convention then proceeded to the 
choice of Delegates to the next General 
Convention, and the viocesan Convention, 
The reports from the several Churches 
were highly gratifying. Much other bu- 
siness of a local nature was transacted, 
and the Convention adjourned to meet at 
Cambridge in June next. 














Orpination.—On ‘luesday, December 
28, the Festival of the Holy Innocents, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobart held an Ordina- 
tion in St. John’s Chapel, New-York, and 
admitted Mr. William Barlow, and Mr. 
William H. De Lancey, to the holy order 
of Deacons. Morning prayer was per- 
formed by the Rev. Benjamin T. Onder- 
donk, an Assistant Muinister of Trinity 
Church, New-York; and a discourse adapt- 
ed to the occasion delivered by the Rev. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, Minister of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, Long-Island. 

—_——— 

Drev.—At Strattord, Connecticut, on 
Wednesday, the 29th of December, 1819, 
after a lingering illness, Mrs. Mary Bow- 
~ relict of the late Rey. John Seveen, 

D. of New-York. 
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